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Junior Colleges and Adult Education 


| EDITORIAL ] 


Nearly every extension of the 
school system has been in part a 
process of pushing it upward 
toward the area of the adult popu- 
lation. In 1915 only 20 per cent of 
the high-school-age group were en- 
rolled in our secondary schools as 
compared to over 59d per cent at the 
present time. The proportion of 
young men and women attending 
college steadily increased from 4 
per cent in 1915 to more than 13 per 
cent in 1932. 

At the same time through the 
colleges and universities and to 
some extent through the public 
school system a large amount of 
formal and informal educational 
work for adults has developed. As 
a result of this development we 
are gradually coming to realize that 
the schools may properly be carried 
on for the benefit and instruction of 
adults as well as for boys and 
girls. 
On account of the heavy de- 
mands in providing facilities in ele- 
mentary and secondary education it 
is natural that school officials 
should devote all, or practically all, 
of their resources and energy to 
these traditional fields of work. 
Here, as is often true with any so- 
cial institution, the vision as to the 
needs of the future has come 
largely to individuals who have 


been operating in other areas of so- 
cial service including the state and 
urban universities, the Y.M.C.A.’s, 
the private commercial schools, 
women’s clubs, and the like. 

There seems now good evidence 
to believe that school officials are 
awakening to their responsibilities 
in the field of adult education. Mil- 
lions of men and women have been 
unemployed and have been yearn- 
ing consciously or unconsciously 
for an opportunity to spend their 
enforced leisure profitably. Hence 
under subsidies supplied by the 
federal government a large number 
of idle men and women have been 
employed to teach adult classes 
throughout the country. The de- 
mand for this kind of education has 
been surprising and the results 
gratifying. 

The Office of Education as ad- 
visor to Mr. Harry Hopkins, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istrator, has stressed the desirabil- 
ity of working through the public 
school officials both state and local. 
There are many indications that 
public school administrators realize 
better the opportunities for and 
their obligation in the development 
of this great field of work than ever 
before. 

There is in this situation a great 
opportunity for the junior colleges. 
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In the first place junior college 
teachers are dealing with students 
who are approaching adulthood. 
Consequently both teachers and 
students occupy more nearly the 
several fields of adult education. 
Also they approach more closely 
the activities and modes of thought 
common to adult life. 

As yet, however, the junior col- 
leges have not, with certain notable 
exceptions, followed the excellent 
examples of the four-year colleges, 
especially those located in centers 
of population, in helping to develop 
programs of adult education. 

That it can be done there is no 
question. I have in mind a typical 
state where the university exten- 
sion program is carried on with 
vigor and intelligence. The State 
Department of Education also lends 
a great deal of assistance. Never- 
theless, the junior college located in 
one of the larger cities of this state, 
because of the initiative and vigor- 
ous efforts of the dean of the junior 
college, has been able to carry on 
under the auspices of the junior 
college a far more comprehensive 
program of adult education than all 
other agencies combined. 

The same thing can be done in 
every other city where junior col- 
lege officials and teachers are alive 
to their opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. A junior college estab- 
lished as a part of the public school 
system is the natural nucleus for 
the adult education program. 

I believe that this matter is of 
great importance not only because 
of the tremendous amount of good 
that can be done for adults but be- 
cause of the indirect assistance to 
the junior college. The junior col- 
lege is an innovation in most com- 
munities. It is still on trial. Every 
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slip of administration and every ad- 
verse economic wind endangers its 
very existence. It takes some time 
for the voters of a given community 
to accept the junior college as gq 
part of the school organization 
without question. Any kind of fa- 
cility, whether instruction, group 
discussions, libraries, or recreation, 
which brings adults into close con- 
tact with the operation of the 
school system including the junior 
college is likely, therefore, to elicit 
a more favorable reaction from the 
adult population whenever school 
finances are under consideration. 

Finally, I am convinced that we 
are at the beginning of a period 
when the processes of the educa- 
tional system including the junior 
colleges will be further integrated 
with all aspects of our social life. 
The junior colleges have a great op- 
portunity to exhibit leadership in 
this movement. Nothing could give 
them a firmer place in the affec- 
tions of the American people than 
a vigorous response to this oppor- 
tunity. 

GEORGE F. Zook 





Many reasons’ contributed to 
the widespread adoption of the 
idea of general education. Fore- 
most among them was the dissat- 
isfaction with the multiplication 
and isolation of courses which had 
come with the free elective system 
and the advancement of the various 
fields of learning.—Studies in Lu- 
theran Higher Education, page 32. 





The junior college can go beyond 
the high school in method and in 
practical studies in the field of so- 
cial questions. It is near to the 
community and can study it first 
hand.—Ray LYMAN WILBUR. 
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Books and the New College Plan at Chicago 


M. LLEWELLYN RANEY* 


The term “junior college” is a 
coinage of William Rainey Harper, 
first president of the University of 
Chicago. Here the cleavage was rec- 
ognized at the outset, in 1892. Dif- 
ferent names and separate admin- 
istration were given the two halves. 
In fact, from 1901 to 1918, a title of 
Associate in Arts (in Science, in 
Education, etc.) was conferred on 
the graduate of the junior college. 

In the University reorganization 
of 1931, by which the departments 
came to be grouped into four divi- 
sions—humanities, and the physi- 
cal, biological, and social sciences— 
this initial view of the College was 
carried to its logical conclusion. 
The senior college melted into the 
divisions, as devoted to specializa- 
tion, while the lower half, now 
called college, became the unit con- 
secrated to general education. 

As to curriculum, the College fac- 
ulty had been experimenting with 
survey courses for nearly a decade 
before the new plan of 1931 was 
put into effect. By 1929 there were 
eight in existence. The success of 
these studies, especially that in the 
natural sciences, which in due sea- 
son was embodied in the well- 
known volume, The Nature of the 
World and of Man, persuaded the 
University to make the survey uni- 
versal and assign it the bulk of the 
new college curriculum. 

Much has been written about the 
plan but little or nothing of its phi- 
losophy. The design is repeatedly 


* Director of University Libraries, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


said to be the assurance of a gen- 
eral education as_ distinguished 
from the ever-refining specializa- 
tion that follows. But why is a gen- 
eral education desirable? What do 
these courses effect that the former 
group studies and majors failed to 
effect? Granted that a general edu- 
cation is surer to be got by these 
means, still what of it? For what 
is one the readier thus? What is 
the theory of life and so of educa- 
tion that directs this movement? 

In the decision to make the sur- 
vey the curricular hub may be read 
the unspoken philosophy of the 
plan. The world, whether physical 
or social, keeps in evolution. Knowl- 
edge grows. If one is to escape sub- 
mergence by details, and, better 
still, get a directing grip on things, 
he must first stand off and see the 
drift. Curriculum means literally 
“runway. A Steed is on the gallop. 
If one is to mount and guide him, 
he must first run a little way with 
the animal before trying to leap to 
his back and lay hold on his mane. 
It is in the capture of perspective 
that youth will find eagerness to 
receive the heritage of the race and 
then contribute to its enrichment. 
If the major social problems of the 
present day are to be solved, the 
antecedent industrial revolution 
that produced them must first be 
seen in outline. 


FOUR GENERAL SURVEYS 


The four surveys corresponding 
to the four divisions, and running 
each a year, are to be supplemented 
by two subject courses lasting as 
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long and chosen from two different 
divisional groups. In these subject 
sequences one sees the first magni- 
fication of two sectors of the circle. 
Here is the substitution of field 
glasses for naked eyes. In the divi- 
sional study, a telescope will dis- 
place binoculars, and Pluto the 
vault. Thus, a closer view of two 
parts of the machine is had, and a 
first touch of the specialist’s tools. 

To enable the student, then, to 
get on in his world, mankind’s pres- 
ent position is demonstrated and 
some idea given of how we got 
there. To this end four perspectives 
are unrolled before him and a closer 
view given at two typical points. 
The perspectives are spread out in 
four books prepared for the pur- 
pose. Syllabi they are called, and 
every student gets them. The sylla- 
bus condenses the story to a com- 
pass of 264 to 525 pages, like an 
egg that holds the future fowl. 

As the syllabus unfolds, refer- 
ences are continually made _ to 
books, which, in their entirety or 
in part, expand and so assure the 
statements made in the text. These 
citations are accounted as of vary- 
ing degrees of importance. Some 
the student is advised to have be- 
side him throughout the year, by 
purchase or rental. To this class 
belong, in the physical sciences, a 
nine-title purchased or rental set, 
of which the University of Chicago 
Bookstore maintains 300 at $9.00 
a set for the year; in the biological 
sciences, The Science of Life, by 
Wells, Huxley, and Wells (a four- 
volume text to be purchased by the 
student), and a six-title set to be 
rented, of which there are 400 sets 
at $6.00; in the social sciences, J. L. 
and B. Hammond’s The Rise of 
Modern Industry, to be purchased, 
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and a ten-title rental set, at $7.59 
each (400 in stock); in the human- 
ities, four purchased texts—Breas- 
ted and Robinson’s History of Eu- 
rope, Ancient and Medieval, Gard- 
ner’s Art Through the Ages, Sche- 
vill’s A History of Europe from the 
Restoration to the Present Day, and 
Randall’s The Making of the Mod- 
ern Mind. 

Then there is a second class of 
books which are accounted as like- 
wise indispensable, in certain of 
their parts at least, but the number 
of them is too great for student out- 
lay. These the University purchases 
in multiple copies and lends freely, 
half days or overnight at a time. 
Of these there are 38 titles in the 
humanities, and 29 in the social 
sciences, surveys. 

Finally, comes a group of titles 
regarded as particularly helpful to 
the student but not imperative. 
These are set down as optional, pur- 
chased by the University, generally 
in single copies, and lent for two 
days at a time. Of these optional 
books, the University set up 9 titles 
in the physical sciences, 106 in the 
biological sciences, 214 in the social 
sciences, and 323 in the humanities. 

So much for the introductory 
general courses. The totals here 
are as follows: syllabi, 4; _ text- 
books, 6; rentals, 25; other indis- 
pensables, 64; optionals, 652. The 
first three the student gets; the last 
two the University provides. 

The same arrangements hold for 
the courses in subject chains. There 
is always a syllabus and one or 
more textbooks; an_ occasional 
rental set; and the bulk of titles 
supplied by the University, in single 
or multiple copies, to a total of 
1,241 titles. 

Thus the grand total, aside from 
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syllabi, textbooks, and_ rentals, 
amounts to somewhat under 2,000 
titles provided by the University. 
These are distributed as follows: 
physical sciences (including geog- 
raphy), 157; biological sciences, 
183; social sciences (excluding 
United States history, 29 titles, dis- 
continued), 471; and humanities, 
1,149. The number of copies per 
title ranges from 1 to 95, and the 
total number exceeds 10,000. 


SIZE OF THE COLLECTION 


The first surprise about this col- 
lege collection is its smallness. Who 
would have dreamed that a great 
university would propose a 2,000- 
title library to support the conclud- 
ing biennium of general education 
plus an orientation for specializa- 
tion? In fact, it goes so far as to say 
that the mastery of a select 5 per 
cent of this list will suffice to give 
one a general idea of the world as 
we know it and ourselves. The in- 
stitution’s initial book outlay 
amounts to about a hundred dol- 
lars per student. But you will re- 
member what a distinguished uni- 
versity president claimed for a fa- 
mous five-foot shelf. These books 
are all in the play. There are no 
supernumeraries. They each have 
a specific thing to do; they do it 
in order, and retire. Every scene is 
packed, and the action swift. Too 
packed and too swift, if there be 
criticism at all. Thus, there are 
4,240 pages of indispensable read- 
ing in the humanities survey course 
alone, and nearly 8,000 in the first 
year of the social sciences, to which 
must be added more than 6,000 
pages for those taking the sequel to 
this. After all, a hundred volumes 
have a lot of pages if all of them 


count. It is a small library but ex- 
ceedingly precise. 

At this point it is necessary to 
point out that this library does not 
stand by itself or serve the public. 
It has a purpose of its own but 
nevertheless forms part of a uni- 
versity system and draws _ suste- 
nance thence. While it does have 
an Encyclopedia Britannica and a 
few other reference books, it de- 
pends for the rest, especially peri- 
odicals, upon the general library, a 
stone’s throw away, while if the 
student’s curiosity and aptitude are 
divisional in any direction he has 
the departmental libraries to draw 
upon. If the College were a quite 
separate institution or topped a 
high school, or led to engineering, 
for example, a wider spread would 
be advisable. The collection here 
made does suffice as prerequisite to 
business, education, law, and medi- 
cine, as well as to religious, social, 
and library service, in which the 
University gives professional train- 
ing. 

It is a library precise not only in 
theory but in execution as well. 
Multiple copies make this so. If 
every student’s mind is a playhouse, 
he can be sure of a full cast. 


PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The physical arrangements, too, 
enhance precision. While the col- 
lege building remains as yet a 
dream, an apartment at least has 
been secured. In it have been set 
up the books supporting survey 
courses — indispensables in multi- 
ple copies occupying one room as 
a stack, and the optionals in single 
copies placed next door; second, 
table space for readers; then, two 
faculty consultation rooms; finally, 
a service counter, with catalogue. 
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The offices are occupied daily. Thus 
instructors, students, and library 
attendants work side by side, with 
books about them, and conferences 
always available. This obviates lost 
motion and keeps up morale. It is 
aS precise an arrangement as a 
doctor’s office beside a drug store. 
The consultation ends in a pre- 
scription, and this is filled next 
door. The patient has little chance 
to get panicky. 

The books here bear no mark of 
classification. Only the copy num- 
ber appears on the back. The in- 
dispensables stand alphabetically in 
a one-story stack and are served 
across the counter. The optionals 
are similarly arranged, except for 
grouping by divisions. Charging is 
simple and swift. 

Another thing — the _ establish- 
ment is up to date. The syllabus 
writers did not take their eyes off 
the evolving scene till they had to 
go to press. It is like the fire re- 
porter who says he ends his dis- 
patch only because his paper is 
scorching. These courses opened 
in the Autumn Quarter of 19381. Of 
the books then put on the shelves, 
20 per cent had been published 
since January 1, 1931; 30 per cent 
within three years; 45.4 per cent 
within four years; 53.1 per cent 
within five years; 78.7 per cent 
within a decade, while only 15 per 
cent bore imprint dates earlier than 
1920. The modal year of books used 
in 1932 was 1930. A second pre- 
liminary edition of all four survey 
svllabi was out by September 1932. 
That indicates a lively turnover in 
the future. Newness is one of the 
reasons, though not the only one, 
why more than 40 per cent of the 
first year’s purchases were not to 
be found in Shaw’s List. 
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DO STUDENTS READ? 


But for all the precision and ne- 
cessity, for all the simplicity and 
freedom, for all the inspiring and 
friendly leadership, do the students 
read? There are something like fif- 
teen hundred of them. Their re- 
corded borrowings last year from 
this one library, confined essentially 
to the four general survey courses 
and the social science sequence (in 
form a survey), showed more than 
32,000 for the humanities, above 
60,500 for the social sciences, and 
under 750 for the biological and 
physical sciences, or a grand total 
of over 94,000; of which it is sig- 
nificant to note that only 4,779 
were optionals. That over-heavy 
social science requirement is ex- 
planation enough. 

This figure takes no account of 
the reading in the textbooks and 
rental sets nor of that on sequences, 
for which 63 per cent of the titles 
(not copies) are designed. Lack of 
space forced the allocation of most 
of this material to the respective 
departmental libraries. It omits 
likewise the use of other libraries 
on the campus, and especially three 
which concern the college student 
intimately. These are the library of 
1,800 volumes in the new residence 
halls for men; the 800-volume col- 
lection supporting an honors course 
in the history of Western thought, 
which is headed by the President 
and given recognition as an added 
humanities sequence; and the mod- 
ern language library of 2,500 vol- 
umes set up for college students. 

Of these, the dormitory library 
collection, made up of one or 
more copies of the books in the Col- 
lege Library, supplemented with 
recreational material, including 29 
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periodicals and 5 newspapers, is 

‘ven over to student enjoyment, 
under the management of the Grad- 
uate Library School, using it as a 
laboratory for the study of student 
tastes and the testing of techniques 
for the stimulation of student read- 
ing. 

The President’s honors course 
was initiated a year before the new 
college plan and served as an ad- 
vance demonstration of a survey 
course enmeshing with books. The 
titles are the full list carried in 
Classics of the Western World, an 
American Library Association pub- 
lication of 1927. The course is set 
for two years, and it was at first 
offered to twenty students selected 
from the freshman class, but it has 
now been extended down to the 
junior year of high school. The 
books are shelved in a_ separate 
room, to which each member of the 
two groups is given a key. The 
users manage it. The procedure 
consists of private reading of as- 
signed books and round table dis- 
cussions in the library. It is thus 
a seminar collection. 


MODERN LANGUAGE LIBRARY 


The Modern Language Library 
for the college is the pioneer of the 
three, antedating the new plan by 
a decade. It provided the model, 
too, for the apartment arrange- 
ment—library, class, and consulta- 
tion rooms in juxtaposition. It had 
its beginning in 1923 in a shelf of 
books loaned from one of the 
School of Education libraries to the 
Junior College Modern Language 
group, then one of the Laboratory 
Schools in Education. When the 
group was transferred to the Col- 
lege of Arts in 1927, the collection, 
numbering at that time about 300 


volumes, came along and_ took 
shelving in Cobb Hall, a center of 
undergraduate instruction. It has 
now increased in size to nearly 
2,900 volumes. 

This library grew out of a set 
attempt to hasten and assure a 
grip on these languages by early 
resort to reading on the side and in 
considerable quantity. In fact, the 
consumption of 160 pages supple- 
mentary to class reading the first 
quarter is found a median perform- 
ance, while the year’s range is from 
900 to 2,500 pages, according to 
language. 

In this program the College and 
rental libraries again team up. The 
latter carries 975 titles in 8,371 
copies, for French, Spanish, Italian, 
and German. Its charge is one dol- 
lar a language per quarter for what- 
ever quantity the student uses. For 
two-thirds of the first year it is the 
chief reliance, but after that it plays 
a negligible part. In the third year, 
the main University or College col- 
lections meet the need. This Col- 
lege branch library, then, serves the 
intervening period of four quarters. 

It is made up of reference books 
(about 4 per cent), standard fiction 
(some two-thirds), and books in a 
wide range of subjects, including 
science, especially adapted to cor- 
relation with other interests of the 
student, for in the last quarter he 
is urged to such reading. This part 
of the library, in the case of Ger- 
man, is kept in the conference 
rooms and issued only on recom- 
mendation of the instructors. 

The scheme makes for highly in- 
dividualized programs. Thus, a typ- 
ical French class reported reading 
in nineteen fields. Another showed 
135 different works read, of which 
only 15 per cent were read by as 
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many as five students, while there 
were 83 books read by a single stu- 
dent each. 

These quarters hold something 
besides books. There are displays, 
sales talks, bulletin-board clipping 
service maintained in part by stu- 
dents, reading lists; newspapers 
and periodicals; post cards, maps, 
photographs, _ pictures, articles, 
posters, and other realia; announce- 
ments of radio programs, plays, 
cinema plays, lectures, book sales, 
meetings of foreign-language clubs, 
etc.; audition instruments, and pho- 
nograph records of folk-songs, an- 
ecdotes, literary selections, and 
drill passages for use in classroom 
or antechamber. It is like getting 
Europe on the wire, with television. 

The room and shelves are open 
during the period of classes; that 
is, about five and a half hours a 
day, though the attendant gives but 
twelve hours a week. The 601 calls 
made last year on the 4385 German 
texts kept there, aside from office 
loans, indicate patronage. It is self- 
serviced, and that without disaster, 
since in the six years of its opera- 
tion there have been 18,425 recorded 
loans of French and Spanish alone, 
and just 48 books remain today un- 
accounted for. 

This library does not cost much, 
for all its success. The usual book 
budget has been kept within $150 a 
year, though a special fund is at 
present available. Method is the 
priceless feature. 

From all which it must be clear 
that the total annual calls made on 
the libraries by the 1,500 young 
men and women attending this two- 
year unit far exceed one hundred 
thousand. 

Here then is a distinctive action 
answer to the question being raised 
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all over the country about this 
peculiarly American institution, 
called college. From its opening in 
1892, the University of Chicago has 
recognized a cleavage down the 
middle of college. In the adminis. 
trative reorganization of 1931, this 
recognition is carried to its logical 
conclusion and the two halves sent 
flying in different directions—the 
senior dissipated among the divi- 
sions and professional schools of 
specialization, the other dropping 
its now redundant adjective, jun- 
ior, and dedicating itself to the spe- 
cific task of topping off general edu- 
cation. 

This done, general education is 
defined. The definition given is a 
discernment of the general posi- 
tion we have reached to date in the 
endeavor to comprehend and con- 
trol our world and ourselves, to- 
gether with some idea of the meth- 
ods employed. 

For the attainment of this dis- 
cernment, each student is given a 
free hand and judged by final re- 
sults. To start him, four books are 
written. These four books carry 
power of expansion, first into ten 
dozen, then into twenty hundred. 
Experience shows that after he has 
swept round his position on a ra- 
dius of four books and then on 
that of ten dozen he has little time 
or energy for the wider sweep, but 
must content himself with salients 
driven at two different points. Sur- 
veys give the sweeps; subject se- 
quences, the salients. 

In this plan the student, though 
free, is not left to flounder. The 
books are marshalled to give him a 
wide and wider perspective, till, 
catching the drift of things, down 
a salient he finds himself and be- 
gins to lay hold. That’s college. 
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Public Junior Colleges in Kansas 


REES H. 


The figures given in Table I rep- 
resent a summary of the reports re- 
ceived from the deans or registrars 
of the ten public junior colleges in 
Kansas for the beginning of the 
school year of 1933-34. A study of 
them will indicate some facts rela- 
tive to the status of public junior 
colleges in the state this year and 
will also present certain apparent 
trends and problems. | 

For the first time since the or- 
ganization of a public junior college 
in the state there is a smaller num- 
ber of students enrolled than for the 
preceding year. Five schools report 
a smaller enrollment than at the 
same time last year, and the total 
enrollment for all ten of the junior 
colleges is 478 less. ‘The reason for 
the decrease in enrollment is appar- 
ently largely due to increased tui- 
tion and entrance fees now being 
charged in several of the institu- 
tions. 

Less than one-half of the mem- 
bers of the high-school graduating 
classes of last year in junior college 
cities are enrolled in junior colleges 
this year. The percentage of high- 
school graduates, however, who go 
on into the junior colleges is in- 
creasing each year. 

Less than one-sixth of the grad- 
uates of the high schools within a 
distance of twenty-five miles of 
Parsons are attending the local jun- 
lor college this year. This is very 
probably indicative of a similar at- 


* Superintendent of Schools, Parsons, 
Kansas, 


HUGHES* 


TABLE I 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE TEN 
PuBLic JUNIOR COLLEGES IN KANSAS 


Enrollment, October 1, 1933 


Freshmen 
NA deer enee us 959 
 antcebipeteaeenagaeasueeees 766 
2. 5544s 6 oe RRR KR ee ues 1,725 
Sophomores 
ee ee eee 514 
NS eee Eee rae s 509 
CY sct¢edeegteeinee deere ees 1,023 
Special Students 
60646 b haibds ee weeen Ker aan 79 
MD steinknesness eaeeeeueeawaes 116 
nD (ipueedseneee ee a enernawes 195 
ci eadennenneadaaeadasea 2,943 
Enrollment, October 1, 1932 
PE 0444440440440 bd boenendanues 2,080 
PY iia ccueceenahewnewen ewan 1,093 
SE bod cscsudeeedekecuane 248 
ee 4.44 se deeetdeneacesecads 3,421 
Nonresident students attending junior 
colleges 
bicc ante euieb ene eetes 547 
Ee ee 248 
ED Weenksdesetawesieaseseeeeanks 795 
Number in high-school graduating class 
BE Gade dddowenddbanunsenesscaude 2,329 
Number of 1933 high-school graduates in 
junior college in 1933—-34............. 903 


Number of freshmen and sophomores 
from junior college cities in other col- 


eS Fe ND 606-04 0006edscensancas 137 
Number in junior college graduating 
et ee 6-0: ba 4b ceanbnneeeweseecaen 705 


Number of 1933 junior college graduates 
in senior colleges and universities in 


re re ee ee 171 
Number of students in teacher-training 
CO, Fe é:4:660 40 0066 seessanewes 282 
Number of junior college graduates of 
1933 who are teaching in 1933-34..... 83 
Instructors 
Pe Se 2 ki ceddeneaaeekadasewedenee 46 
De SE §60464864c hsb b Sasa edeAeRees 109 
WE .005-60506000000500504068000000K 155 
Average salaries of instructors 
Men 
Highest average (Arkansas City)..$ 2,047 
Lowest average (Garden City)..... 1,114 
Women 


Highest average (Arkansas City).. 1,650 
Lowest average (Garden City).... 972 
Total salary budget, 1933-34........ $132,682 
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tendance condition in other junior 
college areas. The reports show that 
a very small percentage of high- 
school graduates in junior college 
communities go to college other 
than to the local junior college for 
freshmen and sophomore work. 

The number of junior college 
graduates is increasing more rap- 
idly than the enrollment. The num- 
ber of graduates last year was 709 
whereas the year before 568 grad- 
uated. 

Approximately one-third of those 
who were graduated last year took 
the course leading to the teacher’s 
certificate, and nearly one-fourth of 
the rural schools in the county in 
which the writer lives are being 
taught this vear by teachers who 
were former junior college students. 
We have no reports from other 
communities, but it is probable that 
an increasing number of the teach- 
ers of rural schools in all counties 
in which junior colleges are located 
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preparation for teaching while jin 
attendance in junior college. In 
addition many former junior col- 
lege graduates are now teaching in 
city schools in their own communi- 
ties. 

These facts would seem to in- 
dicate that the junior colleges, 
whether so designated or not, to a 
considerable extent, are teacher- 
training schools, and as_ such 
should give more attention to suit- 
able courses leading to the prepara- 
tion of teachers for elementary and 
especially rural schools. 

The present certification laws in 
Kansas grant a teacher’s certificate 
from the State Board of Education 
to a student who has completed 
sixty credit hours included in which 
there must be three hours of Gen- 
eral Psychology, six hours of Meth- 
ods and Management, and three 
hours of Practice Teaching. 

The rate of tuition for nonresi- 
dent students as shown in Table II 


TABLE II 


Levy, VALUATION, AND ‘TUITION FOR NONRESIDENTS IN KANSAS 
PuBLic JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Levy for 
Junior Valuation of Tuition to Nonresidents 
College District 
Aviamens CH «.scccsce 1 mill $ 12,275,000 $6 per month 
ey, | 0 13,226,286 None 
ee ONE 6c cucveseces 1 mill 8,235,044 $50 per year outside of county 
gg ee 1.77 mills 7,074,686 $12 per month in county; $20 per se- 
mester outside state 
Ss. errr re rr 2 mills 5,569,918 S36 per semester 
BEUREMIMBOM occ ccccccs 0 26,578,360 S36 per semester 
Independence ......... 1.08 mills 10,606,219 &3 registration fee per semester; no 
tuition 
ee ee ee 0.78 mill 4,793,066 $36 per semester 


(Not separate 
from high- 
school) 


eee 


NE, cote apa ote ieeed 0.5 mill 


are former students who have re- 
received all of their professional 


101,000,000 


~ 11,751,582 


Wyandotte County, £12 per month; 
Johnson County, $16 per month; other 
Kansas counties, $14 per month; out 
of state, $20 per month; every stu- 
dent pays #35 per semester 

£36 per semester 


varies from a high charge in Kan- 
sas City to no charge in some of the 
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schools. Present high-school tuition 
laws have been extended by state 
law to include junior college at- 
tendance. There are, however, many 
students who live outside tuition 
districts and within attendance dis- 
tance of junior colleges who can 
attend only by paying the tuition 
charge. 

The public junior colleges in Kan- 
sas are a part of the public school 
system in the city districts in 
which they are located and receive 
their chief financial support from 
local taxation. A plan for providing 
financial aid from the state or a re- 
organization of the junior colleges 
into larger districts, so as to have a 
larger taxing base, may be the ulti- 
mate solution toward enabling 
them to serve more effectively all 
the students within a reasonable 
attendance area. 





A NEW EDUCATIONAL UNIT 


The junior college is an institu- 
tion which has resulted from the 
complete or partial separation of 
the first two years of college from 
the last two years. This separation 
is based upon certain educational 
principles. In the first place, it is 
generally recognized that the sec- 
ondary schools do not complete the 
processes of secondary education. 
Thus the colleges have been forced 
to continue work of a secondary 
character. The first two years of 
the college program have been re- 
quired to accomplish this purpose 
before students were able to pur- 
sue their higher education. The 
junior college is designed to recog- 
nize this distinction between sec- 
ondary and higher education. 

In addition to this primary func- 
tion of the junior college to com- 


plete the processes of secondary 
education, two other significant 
purposes should be noted. The jun- 
ior college period has become a very 
important unit for pre-professional 
training. The great variety of pro- 
fessional interests among college | 
students has made necessary a wide 
differentiation of college curricula 
in the first two years. The col- 
leges have established pre-profes- 
sional curricula in practically all 
fields, such as pre-medicine, pre- 
law, pre-engineering, pre-dental, 
pre-ministerial, and _ pre-teaching. 
The junior college is taking over 
these pre-professional functions and 
is offering a wide variety of op- 
portunities for pre-professional 
training. Entering students are 
classified into the pre-professional 
group of their choice, and their cur- 
riculum is determined thereby. 

Since the primary function of the 
junior college is the completion of 
general or secondary education, an 
important corollary to this prin- 
ciple is that this type of education 
should be completed before a stu- 
dent goes away from home. The 
junior college is designed to do this. 
Hence in the Middle West, the 
South, and the Far West junior col- 
leges are spreading rapidly as pub- 
lic institutions supported by taxa- 
tion, and in many instances are 
attached to the secondary school 
system as two years’ additional 
public education.—PRESIDENT Ho- 
MER P. RAINEY, Bucknell Univer- 
sity. 





There is the possibility that the 
junior college can be kept freer 
from traditional influences than the 
American college has ever been, and 
can consequently meet the needs of 
the day.—Ray LYMAN WILBuUR. 
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Broadening the Junior College Curriculum 


GEORGE D. WILSON* 


Among the major. criticisms 
which have been made of both the 
junior and the senior college cur- 
ricula, two are worthy of particular 
notice. These criticisms are (1) 
that the college curriculum is not 
broad enough in terms of the gen- 
eral education which the individual 
student receives; and (2) that the 
curriculum is not unified in that 
various course offerings are not only 
unrelated but in actual conflict. 

As discussed here the problem 
will be confined to the so-called 
“liberal” curriculum. For this rea- 
son, those phases of the curriculum 
which might be considered as voca- 
tional will be excluded as not fall- 
ing within the scope of this discus- 
sion. 

The term “broadened curricu- 
lum” as here used does not refer to 
the total offerings of the institution, 
but, rather, to the curriculum of the 
individual student. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PLAN 


Several institutions have recog- 
nized the fact that knowledge may 
well be divided into several large 
fields in which various related sub- 
jects more or less naturally fall. 
The University of Chicago has rec- 
ognized administratively four such 
fields, (1) the social sciences, (2) 
the biological sciences, (3) the 
physical sciences, and (4) the hu- 
manities, and has reorganized the 


* Graduate student, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, formerly Dean, West Kentucky In- 
dustrial College, Paducah, Kentucky. 


lower division of the University 
upon that basis. At Colgate the eo. 
lege has been organized into six 
“schools,” (1) physical science, (2) 
biological science, (3) social s¢j- 
ence, (4) languages and letters, (5) 
fine arts, and (6) philosophy and 
religion. 

The University of Chicago offers 
survey courses in the four men- 
tioned fields. The Colgate plan calls 
for five survey courses as follows: 
(1) the physical sciences, (2) the 
biological sciences, (3) the social 
sciences, (4) the fine arts, and (5) 
philosophy and religion. There is a 
weakness, however, in the organiza- 
tion of these survey courses. It is 
simply that they are surveys of the 
various elements of the combined 
field as presented by experts in the 
materials of each element. 

A procedure of this type is likely 
to re-emphasize logical organization 
of subject-matter in the several 
component elements and point at- 
tention toward the artificial barriers 
which have been erected between 
subjects. There is no lessening of the 
number of such subjects. Rather, 
there is a substitution of a single 
course with “slices” of each of the 
components. 


CORRELATION AT NORTH WESTERN 


A better step in the direction of 
real unity has been made at North- 
western University in the institu- 
tion of its “Correlation Program.” 
A description of the plan is as 
follows: 
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The plan at Northwestern does not 
conceive of the correlation program as 
orienting the student among various 
divisions. It is not conceived in any 
sense as an introduction or “sample” 
of departmental offerings. Through no 
stretch of imagination can it be consid- 
ered a survey course trying to be all 
things to all students. It is not a feeder 
of majors to the separate divisions or 
departments. Indeed all thought of 
present college organization is forgot- 
ten in planning the new program of 
courses. ...- 

Instead of a program planned 
around existing departments it is, 
rather, planned around what are con- 
ceived to be the major interests of the 
students. The courses are looked upon 
simply as four courses, worth while in 
themselves, which should be made 
available to the student. That they are 
correlation courses and call for co- 
operation from members of various de- 
partments is largely incidental..... 
We try to answer in it four fundamen- 
tal questions which we somehow think 
are a vital part of a liberal arts train- 
ing: What is man’s heritage from the 
past? What are his normal reponsi- 
bilities and natural relationships to the 
society and civilization about him to- 
day? What is his relation to the phys- 
ical universe and the broad concept of 
modern science? and, finally, What 
are the ideas, ambitions, goals which 
motivate him in his dreams for per- 
fection, beauty, and religion?! 


This correlation program pro- 
poses four courses, (1) Man and the 
Past, (2) Man and Society, (3) Man 
and the Physical World, and (4) 
Man and the World of Ideas. It 
may be seen that the four courses 
attempt a unification of knowledge 
through relating the various ele- 
ments to man who would occupy a 


1 Addison Hibbard, “A Correlation Pro- 
gram at Northwestern,” Journal of Higher 
Education (January 1933), IV, 24—25. 


central position in each course. 
Thus there is a unity, if such 
courses are properly taught. The 
question we are attempting to an- 
swer, though, is how may the entire 
junior college curriculum be uni- 
fied? 

There are three major considera- 
tions in arriving at an answer to 
this question. These are, first, Into 
what fields should knowledge be 
organized for the junior college cur- 
riculum? second, How should the 
materials of these individual fields 
be organized? and, third, How may 
the fields themselves be related so 
as to form a unified curriculum? 
We shall attempt to answer these 
questions in the foregoing order. 


FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE 


The first step in formulating a 
unified and broadened curriculum 
is the reorganization of the entire 
field of knowledge into “‘workable” 
units or divisions of related subject- 
matter. In this connection, it does 
not seem that the number of divi- 
sions is the important element. It 
will probably be easier to work with 
four or five divisions such as are 
used at Chicago and Colgate rather 
than to attempt the organization of 
all knowledge into one division as 
was done at the University of Wis- 
consin in connection with its Ex- 
perimental College. 

The writer suggested in a recent 
paper a five-fold division of subject- 
matter as follows: 


1. The social sciences: history, 
economics, sociology, political 
science, education 

2. The geo-sciences: astronomy, 


geology, geography, botany, zo- 
Ology 

3. The physical sciences: chemis- 
try, physics, mathematics 
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4. The personal sciences: physi- 
ology, psychology, hygiene, phys- 
ical education 

5. The humanities: philosophy, re- 
ligion, the arts, literature, lan- 
guages 
There is no claim that the fore- 

going division is better than those 

suggested at Chicago and Colgate. 

It is included to show another pos- 

sible division of knowledge into 

working units. After all, the main 
problem is not the organization of 
divisions, but, rather, the organiza- 
tion of subject-matter materials 
within those divisions best’ to 
achieve the desired end. This leads 

us then to the second and more im- 

portant step. 

The earliest known attempt at 
such a fused course was undertaken 
at Columbia University in 1919. The 
course is known generally as “The 
Course on Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion.” It was instituted for fresh- 
men, but beginning in 1928 was 
extended upward through the soph- 
omore year. 

Coss states the case for the course 
as it is presented at Columbia in 
the following language: 


There is a unique advantage attend- 
ant upon co-operative effort to con- 
struct a survey course, the objective of 
which is the consideration of contem- 
porary social and intellectual problems 
and the content of which is drawn 
from social and economic history, his- 
torical and economic geography, psy- 
chology and anthropology, history of 
science, art, philosophy, literature, 
economics and government, religion 
and ethics. The advantage is that mat- 
ters generally treated in isolation and 
scarcely ever shown in their depend- 
ence upon, or contribution to, other 
fields, are of necessity all interwoven 
about the key questions: What are our 
difficulties; how did we get them; 
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what are we going to do about them? 
Compartments break down and infor. 
mation and method are pooled when q 
new objective outside any one depart. 
ment and concerned with the problems 
of the present becomes the center of 
attention.? 


The success of the course at Co. 
lumbia has naturally led to the 
formation of courses of a similar 
nature in other institutions. Thus 
survey courses of a more or less 
integrated character have been 
formed in the social science field 
because of the example at Columbia 
and the fact that this field of knowl- 
edge lends itself to this type of or- 
ganization. A few institutions and 
the titles of the courses follow: 


Bates College, 
Science”’ 
Grinnell College, “The History of 

the World and Man” 
Northwestern University, “An In- 
troduction to Social Science” 
Princeton University, “The Ele- 
ments of Civilization” 
Rutgers University, “‘Rise of Con- 
temporary Civilization” 
Reed College, “Contemporary So- 


“Freshman Social 


ciety” 
Stanford University, “Problems of 
Citizenship” 


Svracuse University, “Introduction 
to Responsible Citizenship” 
University of Minnesota, “Man in 

Nature and Society” 

One other field has lent itself 
readily to the survey course. This 
is the field of the earth and biolog- 
ical sciences. Probably the out- 
standing example of a course of 
this tvpe is “The Nature of World 


2 John J. Coss, “A Report on the Colum- 
bia Experiment with the Course on Con- 
temporary Civilization,” in W. S. Gray, 
The Junior College Curriculum (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1929), p. 136. 
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and of Man” at the University of 
Chicago. 

An examination of the list of sec- 
tional titles in this course shows 
that the opportunity is present for 
integration in terms of evolution as 
the unifying factor. 


ORGANIZATION OF MATERIALS 


An ambitious attempt to combine 
in one course the necessary ele- 
ments for an introduction to all 
knowledge has been made at Syra- 
cuse University by Piper and 
Ward.’ It is a notable fact that in 
their discussion of the organization 
of knowledge, they mention the very 
instrument which could have been 
used as a unifying influence in the 
course. Speaking of this instru- 
ment, evolution, they say: 


To use the method of evolution 
means to inquire whether or not a 
given collection of somewhat similar 
facts may be so arranged as to form 
phases or stages of a continuous de- 
velopment. .... it is the endeavor to 
ascertain how something originates 
from what precedes and influences 
what follows. .... The method of 
evolution has extensive application 
outside of biological science. .... It 
may be tried out not only on the struc- 
tures and functions of living organ- 
isms, but also on languages, institu- 
tions and ideals, chemical elements, 
mountain ranges and stars, and on 
hosts of other phenomena. Indeed the 
idea of evolution has influenced all the 
sciences, forcing us to think of every- 
thing as having a history behind it.4 


Wooster goes a step farther and 


3 Raymond F. Piper and Paul W. Ward, 
The Fields and Methods of Knowledge 
(Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1929), 398 
pages. 4 Ibid., p. 284. 

5 Harvey A. Wooster, “To Unify the Lib- 
eral Arts Curriculum,” Journal of High- 
er Education (March 1932), III, 374-75. 


proposes that the concept of evolu- 
tion is the needed unifier in the at- 
tempt to lift modern education from 
its present chaotic condition. In 
this connection he says in part: 


Transitions are always costly — old 
controls give way—new ones are slow 
to establish themselves; and education 
drifts in consequence. We need and 
need desperately, some controlling, ar- 
ticulating concept or principle upon 
which our modern disjointed, more or 
less haphazard, over-departmentalized 
higher education can again be organ- 
ized into an orderly process with some 
semblance of unity and continuity 
than it now displays. Is there such a 
principle? If so, it should be broad 
enough to embrace both the old and 
the new, and vital enough to give or- 
ganic coherence to the entire curricu- 





If we desire to develop in our stu- 
dents a sense of unity of all knowledge, 
all time, all forms, the beginning at 
least, of an understanding of the dy- 
namics in all the processes of life upon 
our planet, and a vision of the future 
toward which they tend, this is the 
thread that should run through all our 
teaching. .... It makes the past live 
in the present. It challenges the pres- 
ent to control the future.® 


Wooster points out that the clue 
to evolution as a unifier is found in 
two present-day trends in educa- 
tion, (1) the scientific approach, 
and (2) “a bias toward present 
mindedness as distinct from the 
past mindedness of classical think- 
ing.” Thus we may see again the 
principle appearing which demands 
that a true unity can best be built 
around present-day problems. 

The present state of the economic 
and social order makes the placing 
of such matters in the curriculum 
much more than a casual desire on 
the part of progressive educators. 
The withdrawal of school from life 
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has been especially condemned in 
the present period of depression. 
There is, then, a very significant 
inference which may be drawn from 
the last sentence of the quotation 
above: “It chailenges the present to 
control the future.” 


A CURRICULUM SUGGESTED 


Below is reproduced a curricu- 
lum in the form of a diagram which 
Wooster suggests as the story of 
man divided into eight depart- 
ments (p. 376). 
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If such a plan were to be used on 
the junior college level, we are at 
once confronted with the question 
of how the sequence of materials 
can be arranged. In principle there 
are two avenues of approach. The 
first of these, which is similar to 
Wooster’s idea, we may call the 
“horizontal” type of curriculum. 
The other, we may call the “per. 
pendicular” or “parallel” type of 
curriculum. We shall first discuss 
the horizontal type, as illustrated 
in Figure 1. 





6. 


“I 


. He learns 


THE CURRICULUM AS THE STORY OF MAN DIVIDED INTO 


EIGHT DEPARTMENTS* 


. On a tiny planet in a universe of suns where 


the ceaseless, unvarying forces of nature pro- 
duce an unending process of continuous change 


. Man evolved from lower animal forms 


. Man is a vertebrate mammal with a highly 


complex nervous system 


. He is affected by all the fundamental forces of 


nature which he seeks to understand and to 
bend to his will 


. Living in the society of other men he tries to 


understand group life, to adapt himself to it 
and to mold it to his needs 


He strives to integrate his knowledge, and to 
see beyond the forces of nature, to ask the 
question, “Why?” 


. He learns to appreciate the beautiful, and so 


far as he can, to create it 


also to enjoy vicariously the 
thoughts and experiences of others and, when 
he can, to pass on to them for their pleasure 
and inspiration the fruits of his own expe- 
riences and thought 





Astronomy 
Geology 


Botany, Zoology 
Ecology 


Physiology 
Psychology 


Chemistry 
Physics 


Anthropology, Ethnology, 
Sociology, History, 
Economics, Political 
Science, Social Ethics 


Philosophy 
Religion 


Fine Arts 
Music 


Literature: Ancient 
and Modern 


* According to Wooster the first two divisions of the chart might form the freshman year; 


the third, fourth, and first two items of the fifth division might form the sophomore year; 
the remainder of the fifth, and the sixth division might form the junior and senior years; 
the seventh and eighth divisions might be filled in the curriculum where, and as, desired. 
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Broadening the Junior College Curriculum 


According to the plan in Figure 1, 
the evolution of the earth would be 
studied in the first semester of the 
freshman year; the evolution of 
plants, animals, and man would be 
studied in the second semester of 
the freshman year; the evolution of 
social, economic, and political in- 
stitutions would be studied in the 
first semester of the sophomore 
vear; and the evolution of ideas and 
their expression through literature 
and the arts in the second semester 
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for one semester only should re- 
ceive instruction and master ma- 
terials which are in themselves well 
worth the time spent in study. The 
question raised in regard to the 
horizontal curriculum, then, is Will 
the students who fail to complete 
the first year or the full two years 
receive maximum benefit? The an- 
swer is “No.” 

The second principle is what we 
may call parallel evolution. A sim- 
ple statement of this is that evolu- 














of the sophomore year. tionary processes are at work 
als Fourth | 
ion of Ideas Humanities . 
i, Semester | Sophomore 
; a Seetas te Third Year 
Evolution of Institutions ocial Sciences Seeanaten| 
Plants, Animals , ; —_ Sec } 
Evolution of "| Biological Sciences Second : 
Man Semester | Freshman 
' ; irs Year 
Evolution of the Earth Physical Sciences ; First 
Semester 














Fic. 1.—A Four-Department Horizontal Plan of Curriculum. 


From the standpoint of evolution 
alone the plan as presented in Fig- 
ure 1 is quite satisfactory. It does 
have a sequence that is probably 
roughly accurate in temporal rela- 
tionships in the work of the first 
three semesters. However, the hu- 
manities should run parallel to the 
social sciences, instead of being a 
superimposed capstone to the cur- 
riculum. 

There are, however, at least four 
principles necessary in a good cur- 
riculum that the above-mentioned 
type of curriculum does not pro- 
vide. The first of these is a princi- 
ple set forth by Briggs, which in 
substance is that the curriculum 
Should be of maximum benefit to 
the student to the extent pursued. 
On this basis it may be stated that 
the student who is in attendance 


constantly in all things, physical, 
biological, social, ideational. Hence, 
since the processes of evolution are 
still operating, it might prove well 
to study the fields in parallel ar- 
rangement so that interrelation- 
ships may be more easily shown. 

The third principle as quoted 
from Coss has already appeared in 
this discussion in connection with 
Columbia’s course on contemporary 
civilization. It is, “compartments 
break down and information and 
method are pooled when a new ob- 
jective outside of any one depart- 
ment and concerned with the prob- 
lems of the present becomes the 
center of attention.” 

The fourth principle of which 
Bode is the special champion is that 
the curriculum should bring to the 
surface and to the student’s atten- 
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tion the conflicts of ideas, ideals, 
principles, and practices as these 
exist between various components 
of the total knowledge field, and 
should force the student to make 
decisions which will lead him to 
the formulation of a dynamic phi- 
losophy of life. 


THE PARALLEL TYPE 


The question which now presents 
itself is, Will the parallel type of 
curriculum provide a better ap- 
proach to the problem of using the 
concept of evolution as a unifying 
agent? The affirmative answer to 
this question, in the judgment of 
the writer, is fully justified. 

The parallel curriculum needs no 
lengthy discussion as the principle 
is that of the present-day curricu- 
lum. It is the arrangement whereby 
the student “carries” several courses 
simultaneously, the only _ addi- 
tional feature being that such 
courses may extend through one, 
two, three, or four years instead of 
the accustomed semester or year. 
Thus to use our simple four-depart- 
ment curriculum, each of the four 
courses would be carried simultan- 
eously throughout the two years. 
Of course the matter is not quite 
so simple, especially where it is felt 
that a four-course program of that 
nature would provide too heavy a 
load for the average student. In 
such a case whether there be four 
fields as at Chicago, five fields as the 
writer suggests, or six fields as at 
Colgate, some courses would of 
necessity be of one year’s duration 
while others, as the social sciences 
or humanities, might extend 
through the two years of the junior 
college. 

The broadened curriculum that 
has been suggested, then, should 
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embrace the entire breadth of hy- 
man knowledge. The method to be 
effective must combine the psycho- 
logical approach with the continy- 
ous application of the concept of 
evolution, as evidenced in the sey- 
eral separate fields. Then these two 
agents through the attack upon 
present-day problems in their wider 
interpretations must provide cross 
threads which tend to _ integrate 
the entire curriculum into a unified 
whole in the mind of the individual 
student. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize, it may be stated 
that the concept of evolution can be 
used as an excellent unifying factor 
for a curriculum which has been 
broadened to the extent that each 
student during his junior college 
career is brought into vitalized con- 
tact with the great fields of human 
knowledge. Furthermore, this uni- 
fication may be made more com- 
plete and meaningful if the psycho- 
logical approach to subject-matter 
is made in terms of present-day 
problems, as they grow out of the 
past, and as they indicate what may 
be expected of the future. Finally, 
the unified curriculum should bring 
the conflicts and inconsistencies of 
the various knowledge fields into 
juxtaposition so that the student is 
forced to make decisions, thus 
forming for himself a dynamic 
philosophy of life. 





I look upon the spread of the 
junior college movement as one of 
the best pieces of insurance that 
our democracy has toward main- 
taining our form of a republic.— 
Ray LyMAN WILBUR, 
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Junior College Transfers at Illinois 


D. A. GROSSMAN* 


Among the claims made for the 
junior college none is more promi- 
nent than that it can offer two years 
of work acceptable to colleges and 
universities. The rapid increase in 
the number of students transfer- 
ring from junior colleges to four- 
year institutions has made this 
question of acceptance of work 
from junior colleges one of major 
importance. Standards for accredit- 
ing have been drawn up and revised 
from time to time to meet changing 
conditions. In determining these 
standards for accrediting, much 
thought has been given to the prep- 
aration of the faculty, the physical 
equipment, the teaching schedules, 
the entrance and graduation re- 
quirements, and the financial sup- 
port of the institution. More impor- 
tant perhaps is the question of how 
well the junior college is doing its 
job of offering two years of college 
work acceptable to colleges and 
universities; of whether or not the 
junior college graduate has received 
a training which will qualify him to 
pursue advanced college work in a 
standard four-year college or uni- 
versity with a degree of proficiency 
equal to students who have received 
their first two years of college train- 
ing in standard four-year colleges 
and universities. 

In an attempt to answer this 


~ question a study was made of the 


scholarship records for the junior 
and senior years in the University 


* University Examiner, University of II- 
linois, Urbana, Illinois. 


of Illinois of those students who 
entered the University with junior 
standing (60 to 72 semester-hours) 
during a four-year period. All of 
the students whose records were in- 
cluded in this study had completed 
two full years of college work prior 
to entering the University. Students 
who entered with less than two full 
years of college work were not in- 
cluded. Likewise students who took 
their first two years in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois were not included. 
These were omitted in order that 
all cases studied might be transfer 
cases, thus eliminating any possible 
advantage or lack of advantage 
which the native student might 
have when placed in competition 
with the transfer student. 

For comparative purposes the 
cases studied were classified ac- 
cording to the type of institution 
from which they entered the Uni- 
versity. The classification of insti- 
tutions and the number of institu- 
tions in each class included in the 
study are indicated below: 


PPUEEO SUMEGR GCORRIIIR soc ccccccccccccececsa 5 
PURVRGS SURO GOI. oo kccccccccceccess 6 
Four-year liberal arts colleges............. 62 
Universities (other than University of 
PD o444+400000460000K000R0Eneeeaees 46 


In this study the following infor- 
mation is presented in the order in- 
dicated: 

1. Total number of men and 
women entering the University of 
Illinois during the four-year period 
from each of the four types of in- 
stitutions as noted above. 

2. Comparative averages made by 
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students from each of the four 
types of institutions in successive 
semesters in the University. 

3. Comparative averages made by 
students from each of the four 
types of institutions in each of the 
large undergraduate colleges of the 
University. 

4. Number and percentage of 
each group that were graduated 
from the University. 

5. Percentage of each group that 
received scholastic honors for high 
scholarship in the University. 

6. Percentage of each group that 
were placed on_ probation and 
dropped for poor scholarship in the 
University. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENTERING THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS WITH JUNIOR 
STANDING IN A Four-YEAR PERIOD 


Total Men Women 
Public junior colleges.... 164 115 49 
Private junior colleges... 77 20 57 
Liberal arts colleges ..... 235 78 157 
re 183 104 79 


659 317 342 


A total of 659 cases was included 
in the study: 317 men and 242 
women as shown in Table I. More 
men than women were received 
from the public junior colleges and 
from the universities, whereas the 
opposite obtains in the case of the 
private junior colleges and the col- 
leges of liberal arts. Table II gives 
the scholarship records. 

The averages of the various 
groups in succeeding semesters are 
indicated in Table II.2 It will be 
noted that among the men students 
the private junior college group 
ranks first, the public junior college 
group ranks second, the university 
group third, and the college group 
fourth. The difference between the 
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highest and lowest is equivalent to 
1.9 per cent on a basis of numerical] 
grading with 100 per cent indicating 
a perfect score. The entire group of 
men from junior colleges excels the 
total group of men from all instity- 
tions of the four-year type by .13 
of a point under the literal system 
of averaging or about 1.3 per cent 
under the numerical system. 

The public junior college group 
and the university group show 
steady improvement each semester 
with the exception of the extra se. 
mesters. Each of the other two 
groups shows an improvement in 
the fourth semester over the first 
semester but with some fluctuations 
in intervening semesters. With ref- 
erence to the extra semesters it 
should be noted that this group is 
made up largely of those who were 
not able to complete the require- 
ments for graduation in the mini- 
mum of four semesters. The supe- 
rior students for the most part are 
not found in the extra semesters. 
This indicates why each group has 
a lower average for the work in the 
extra semesters than in the fourth 
semester. 

The women from the public jun- 
ior colleges rank first, the liberal 
arts group and the university group 
rank second, and the private junior 
college group ranks third. Here the 
difference between highest and low- 
est is less than with the men, it 
being equivalent to only .95 per cent 


1 The grading system at the University 
of Illinois is a literal system. The grades 
are A, B, C, D, and E, A being the highest 
and D (70 per cent) the lowest passing 
mark. E is a failure. In averaging the 
grades the following point value is as- 
signed to each grade: A, 5 points; B, 4 
points; C, 3 points; D, 2 points; E, 1 point. 
Thus an average of 3.00 is C and an aver- 
age of 4.00 is B. 
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' 
it to | under the numerical system of versity, Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
‘ical | grading. Commerce, Engineering, Education, 
ling | With the exception of the private and Agriculture. 
P of | junior college group each group In the College of Liberal Arts and 
the shows an improvement in the qual- Sciences among the men the private 
itu. | 
13 TABLE II 
tem 
ent | AVERAGE GRADES BY SEMESTERS FOR STUDENTS WHO ENTERED THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS WITH JUNIOR STANDING 
Up First Second Third Fourth Extra Extra General 
Group Semester Semester Semester Semester Summers Semesters Average 
ow MEN ; 
ter | Public junior colleges... 3.41 3.51 3.58 3.65 3.92 3.32 3.53 
Se. Private junior colleges... 3.62 3.39 3.46 3.72 3.77 3.69 3.59 
Liberal arts colleges.... 3.29 3.40 3.33 3.53 3.68 3.42 3.40 
WO Universities .....-.eee- ee 3.38 3.48 3.57 3.62 3.29 3.42 
in | All junior colleges ...... 3.45 3.50 3.56 3.66 3.88 3.39 3.54 
rst All four-year institutions 3.26 3.39 3.41 3.56 3.65 3.36 3.41 
Ns WOMEN 
ef- Public junior colleges... 3.53 3.62 3.64 3.77 3.74 2.70 3.63 
° Private junior colleges.. 3.58 3.58 3.63 3.56 3.40 3.51 3.58 
it Liberal arts colleges.... 3.46 3.59 3.67 3.74 3.34 3.69 3.61 
1S Universities ........... 3.45 3.63 3.69 3.74 3.76 3.53 3.61 
Tre | All junior colleges ......- 3.56 3.60 3.63 3.65 3.47 3.29 3.60 
re. All four-year institutions 3.46 3.60 3.68 3.74 3.41 3.66 3.61 
i- 
ye ity of work in the fourth semester junior college group ranks first, and 
re over the first semester. The im-_ the public junior college group sec- 
x | provement is uniform in the public ond. The average for the men from 
aS junior college group, the liberal arts all junior colleges excels the aver- 
le college group, and the university age for men from all four-year insti- 
hy group. The private junior college tutions by a margin equivalent to 
group shows some tendency to fluc- 3.1 per cent in a numerical system 
1- tuate but shows a lower average in of grading. The women from public 
al the fourth semester than in the junior colleges rank first in the 
Dp first semester. It is of special inter- College of Liberal Arts but the 
ri est to note that the women excel the women from private junior colleges 
e | men in all groups except the private rank fourth. The margin between 
- | junior college group. Here the men the highest and lowest group in this 
t | have a slight advantage over the’ case is very small, it being equiva- 
ia women. lent to about 1 per cent under the 
numerical system. The entire group 
y RECORDS IN UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGES of women from junior colleges 
’ : To ascertain whether or not the shows the same average as the 
a junior college is able to prepare stu- group from’ all four-year institu- 
P| dents for advanced work in colleges _ tions. 


other than liberal arts Table III The public junior college group 
presents the averages of each of the ranks first among the men in the 
four groups in each of the five large College of Commerce, and the pri- 
undergraduate colleges of the Uni- vate junior college group second. 


s 
ee 
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The group of all junior college men In the College of Education as in 
excels the four-year institutions by Liberal Arts the private junior ¢o}. 
a margin equivalent to 2.2 per cent lege group ranks first and the pub. 
in a numerical system. No women lic junior college group ranks see. 
from public junior colleges entered ond among the men. Here the al] 
the College of Commerce during the junior college group excels the 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE GRADES IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS IN FIVE COLLEGES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Liberal Arts and Engineer- Agricul- Genera] 
Group Sciences Commerce ing Education ture Average 
MEN 
Public junior colleges ............- 3.73 3.51 3.46 3.70 er 3.53 
Private junior colleges............. 3.81 3.42 3.27 3.91 3.55 3.59 
Edberal aFts COUIMES 2. ccccccccceces 3.53 3.29 3.67 3.19 3.27 3.40 
eT ee 3.33 3.23 3.49 3.28 3.85 3.42 
Bi DEG GER 6 6 66 00 60 cho 0K 00% 3.74 3.49 3.46 3.85 3.55 3.54 
All four-year institutions.......... 3.43 3.27 3.52 3.22 3.93 3.41 
WOMEN 
Public junior colleges ............. 3.70 cece 3.44 cece 3.63 
Private junior colleges ............ 3.60 3.09 3.52 3.75 3.58 
Liberal arts Colleges ...ccccccsccccs 3.63 3.69 3.54 3.52 3.61 
cca kaa nweeneen 3.67 3.63 3.00 2.71 3.61 
All janitor colleges... .ccscccccseces 3.64 3.09 3.47 3.75 3.60 
All four-year inseitutions.......... 3.64 3.67 3.49 3.46 3.61 


four-year period covered in this’ group from four-year institutions 
study. The liberal arts group of by a margin equivalent to 6.3 per 
women ranks first, the university cent in a numerical system of grad- 
group second, and the private jun- ing. Among the women in the Col- 
ior college group third. Here the lege of Education somewhat the 
total group from four-year institu- reverse is true. The group from lib- 
tions excels the junior college group’ eral arts colleges excels with the 
by a margin equivalent to 6.2 per’ private junior college group a close 
cent. It should be noted, however, second. The total group from four- 
that only the private junior college year institutions showed up to 
is here represented. Slightly better advantage than the 
A different situation is found in entire group from junior colleges, 
the College of Engineering. No the margin of difference being 
women entered the College of Engi- equivalent to .2 per cent. 
neering with junior standing during Records in the College of Agri- 
the four-year period covered by this’ culture are not fully comparable to 
study. Among the men we find the’ those in other colleges for the rea- 
liberal arts group ranks first, the son that no men or women entered 
university group second, the public it from public junior colleges dur- 
junior college group third, and the ing the four-year period of the 
private junior college group fourth. study. It should also be noted that 
The four-year institutions excel the nearly all of the women registered 
junior college group by .6 per cent. in the College of Agriculture are in 
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the home economics curriculum, 
which is made up almost entirely of 
courses found in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts. The men from private 
junior colleges rank second to the 
group from universities in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The margin of 
difference between the junior col- 
lege group and the group from four- 
year institutions is only .2 per cent. 
With the women the junior college 
group excels the group from four- 
year institutions by 2.9 per cent. 
As previously noted no students 
from public junior colleges are in- 
cluded in this latter group. 


PERCENTAGE GRADUATED 


Table IV indicates the number 
and percentage of each of the four 
groups that continued to graduation 
from the University of Illinois. 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF EACH 
GrRouP THAT WERE GRADUATED FROM 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Grad- Percent- 


Groups Entered uated age 
Public junior colleges. 164 142 86.6 
Private junior colleges 77 59 76.6 
Liberal arts colleges... 235 190 80.9 
WMIVOPRRIICS 2. cc cccecn 183 124 67.8 
All junior colleges.... 241 201 83.4 
All four-year institu- 
DE éb-cencadukekan 418 314 75.1 


The public junior college group 
shows up to best advantage, with 
86.6 per cent of its number gradu- 
ating from the University of Illinois. 
The total junior college group ex- 
cels the group from four-year insti- 
tutions by 8.3 per cent. 


SCHOLASTIC HONORS 


Three grades of honors are 
awarded to students at the Honors 
Day convocation each year at the 
University of Illinois as follows: 


1. Highest scholarship.—To sen- 
iors who are in the upper 3 per cent 
of their class in both junior and 
senior years. (This is never con- 
ferred upon a student who transfers 
to the University with two years of 
advanced college credit as is the 
case with all students whose rec- 


_ords are included in this report.) 


2. Superior scholarship.—To stu- 
dents in the upper 3 per cent of 
each class. 

3. High scholarship.— To stu- 
dents in the upper 10 per cent of 
each class. 

Also the degree is awarded with 
“Honors” and with “High Honors.” 
Table V summarizes the percentage 
of each group that received scholas- 
tic honors as described. 

Three per cent of each class re- 
ceive honors for superior scholar- 
ship. Exactly 3 per cent of the pub- 
lic junior college group received 
this recognition, all other groups 
less than the expected 3 per cent. 
Of the total group from junior col- 
leges, 2.9 per cent received honors 
for superior scholarship as com- 
pared with 2.2 per cent of the total 
group from four-year institutions. 

Ten per cent of any class receive 
honors for high scholarship. Of 
the total group from junior colleges 
7 per cent received this recognition 
as compared with 5.3 per cent of 
the group from all four-year insti- 
tutions. The public junior college 
group makes the best showing also 
in this case with 8.5 per cent. 

The degree with honors has been 
awarded to 6.2 per cent of the 
group from all junior colleges 
whereas 4.8 per cent of the group 
from four-year institutions received 
this recognition. The degree with 
high honors was awarded to 0.41 
per cent of the group from all jun- 
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ior colleges and to 0.48 per cent of 
the group from all institutions of 
the four-year type. 
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type, but the situation is reverseq 
on the matter of students dropped 
for poor scholarship. Both on the 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF EACH Group RECEIVING SCHOLASTIC HONORS IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Superior Graduat- Graduating 
Schol- High Schol- ing with with High 
Group Number arship arship Honors’ Honors 
PUES SUMIST COMRTES occ ccc dcccvesecseese 164 3.0 8.5 7.3 0.6 
Private Sumter COMCBES 2. ccc cccccsccccvsce 77 2.6 3.9 3.9 0 
ee I og oc ck ddd sees enn eeewes 235 4.7 4.3 5.5 0 
EE, dca ceed eieCeeeadeedeeecenneun 183 2.7 6.6 3.8 1.1 
PPT TEC C TCT TTT CC TCE Ce 241 2.9 7.0 6.2 0.41 
Ail fomr-pemr CnsttIMmliOns «...occccccccceses 418 2.2 5.3 4.8 0.48 


In the matter of honors it would 
appear that the junior college group 
has done better than the group from 
the four-year type of institutions 
and that the group from public jun- 
ior colleges substantially excels the 
group from private junior colleges. 


SCHOLARSHIP DEFICIENCIES 


Table VI shows the percentage of 
each group that were placed on pro- 
bation or dropped for low scholar- 
ship. 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUP PLACED ON 
PROBATION OR DROPPED FOR POOR 
SCHOLARSHIP AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Num- On Pro- 
Group ber bation Dropped 
Public junior colleges.. 164 18.9 4.3 
Private junior colleges... 77 12.9 1.3 
Liberal arts colleges.... 235 14.5 | 
ee 183 18.6 6.0 
All junior colleges ..... 241 17.0 3.3 
All four-year institutions 418 16.3 3.6 


A slightly larger percentage of 
the entrants from junior colleges 
were placed on probation for low 
scholarship than of those entering 
from institutions of the four-year 


matter of students placed on proba- 
tion and students dropped, the pub- 
lic junior college group shows a 
poorer situation than the private 
junior college group. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In considering the comparative 
records made by students from the 
various types of institutions covered 
in this report it is thought advisable 
to mention a few points which 
might tend to indicate that the stu- 
dents entering the University of 
Illinois from junior colleges are in 
some respects a more select group 
than those entering from _ other 
types of institutions. The _ public 
junior colleges covered in this re- 
port are without exception located 
in the larger centers and are at- 
tached to the larger and better or- 
ganized high schools. It would ap- 
pear likely that graduates of such 
public junior colleges will have had 
high-school training superior to 
that of the average student entering 
college. Any material superiority of 
instruction in high school would 
likely be reflected in the college 
records even as much as two years 
later. 
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It is also a safe assumption that 
the superior students in any four- 
year college or university, especially 
of the smaller type, are given every 
possible inducement to remain un- 
til the four-year course is com- 
pleted. It is more than likely that 
the group that transfers to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois after having com- 
pleted the first two years in a 
standard four-year institution does 
not constitute a fair sample of the 
entire group of students in this type 
of institution. On the other hand we 
find the opposite situation in the 
case of the junior college graduate. 
If a student has finished his course 
with distinction in the junior col- 
lege he will be encouraged to con- 
tinue his education as a worthy 
representative of the junior college 
in some institution of higher learn- 
ing. All but one of the public and 
two of the private junior colleges 
are located in the state of Illinois. 
Because of the desire of a large per- 
centage of the graduates to continue 
in the University of Illinois a num- 
ber of these junior colleges have 
taken care to offer courses that are 
modeled after similar courses 
taught in the University and in 
many cases the same textbooks are 
used. It would seem inevitable that 
students who have had such courses 
during the first two years of their 
college career should be able to pur- 
sue advanced courses at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois with less difficulty 
than students whose first two years 
of college work were not so corre- 
lated with the courses of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. It is quite pos- 
sible that this factor does affect the 
quality of work done by the various 
groups covered in this report and to 
the advantage of the junior college 
group. 
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From the facts presented in this 
report it may be said that without 
doubt junior college graduates are 
able to pursue advanced college 
courses in the junior and senior 
years at the University of Illinois 
with a degree of proficiency equal to 
and in some cases superior to that 


_of students who have received their 


first two years of training in stand- 
ard colleges and universities. It is 
significant to note that the findings 
of this study are in agreement with 
other studies of a similar character 
which have been made in other uni- 
versities where junior college grad- 
uates are received in substantial 
numbers. 





The junior college is pre-em- 
inently the school to enlarge edu- 
cational opportunities and make 
them available close at home to 
students who otherwise could not 
attend college. One of its main 
functions and services is to democ- 
ratize higher education. Its rapid 
growth in the last six years shows 
that American parents demand a 
college education for their children 
and that America is preparing even 
in the depression to meet that de- 
mand.—Studies in Lutheran Higher 
Education, page 29. 





The task assigned the lower half 
of the college is general education. 
In a nutshell general education 
means understanding the world in 
which we live in all its various 
aspects, trends, and achievements. 
The emphasis is on breadth, unity, 
and understanding. Not the mere 
acquisition of facts, but their or- 
ganization into an understanding of 
the many-sided present-day civili- 
zation is the goal.—Studies in Lu- 
theran Higher Education, page 32. 
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Relation between Achievement and Interest 


K. W. SHLAUDEMAN* 


It has long been a common as- 
sumption that a relationship exists 
between abilities and interests. Edu- 
cators have frequently observed a 
tendency on the part of students to 
be interested in those activities in 
which they excel, or conversely, to 
achieve best in those subjects in 
which they are most interested. In- 
vestigations in this field! have gen- 
erally borne out the popular as- 
sumption that abilities are signifi- 
cantly, if not closely, related to 
interests. 

In Psychology for Students of 
Education, Gates describes interest 
as “a symptom of a favorable ad- 
justment of a worker to his work.’”? 
Although this description appears 
to be generally acceptable, it seems 
to the writer to present but one 
aspect of the situation. It is a mat- 
ter of common observation among 
instructors that an increase in a 
student’s interest in a particular 
subject or problem may lead to, as 
well as result from, a higher level 
of achievement on his part and a 
more favorable adjustment to his 
work. 

As a matter of fact, any conclu- 
sion regarding the causal nature of 
the relationships existing between 


* School of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. 

1Summarized in Douglas Fryer, The 
Measurement of Interests (Henry Holt & 
Company, New York, 1931), chapters vi 
and vil. 

2 Arthur I. Gates, Psychology for Stu- 
dents of Education (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1930), p. 452. 


interests and abilities must be based 
on mere observation and conjecture, 
for the true character of the rela- 
tions which have been found has 
not been’ experimentally  deter- 
mined. 

The study to be described was 
carried out for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not certain 
relationships exist between scholas- 
tic achievement and vocational in- 
terests. Before the exact nature of 
the problem can be clearly stated 
it will be necessary to give a brief 
description of the data. 


THE DATA USED 


The data used in this study were 
the scores made on the Iowa High 
School Content Examination and 
the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank by 137 men students at Long 
Beach Junior College, Long Beach, 
California. Both tests were taken 
by all of the subjects during the 
months of September 1930 to Feb- 
ruary 1931, inclusive. 

The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank is scored by means of twenty- 
three separate scales, each repre- 
senting a different vocation. A per- 





son’s score for a particular vocation | 


does not indicate the degree of his 
interest in that vocation. It shows, 
rather, the extent to which his likes 
and dislikes are similar to those of 
a group of men who have been suc- 
cessfully engaged in the vocation 
in question. 

Since the Iowa examination 1s 
designed to measure only achieve- 
ment, there may be some objection 
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Relation between Achievement and Interest 


to the writer’s implication that 
scores made on this test are meas- 
ures of ability. It is true that these 
scores are not perfect measures of 
ability alone, as they are certainly 
determined in part by the subject’s 
previous schooling, the extent to 
which he has applied himself, and 
by other factors. Scores made on 
intelligence tests are similarly af- 
fected, however, and the writer is 
of the opinion that the Iowa exami- 
nation provides acceptably valid 
measures of the types of ability re- 
quired for success in academic 
school subjects.* If the reader ob- 
jects to this interpretation, he is at 
liberty to regard the Iowa examina- 
tion as a test of achievement alone 
and to consider the relationships 
dealt with here as involving only 
achievement and interest. It is not 
necessary to make any assumptions 
regarding the abilities involved. 


PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


The purpose of this study was to 
determine whether or not there is 
any tendency for a high interest 
score in a particular vocation to be 
associated with the relative degree 
of scholastic ability which is re- 
quired for success in that vocation. 
To state the problem a little more 
precisely, the questions to be an- 
swered were: 

1. Do students possessing a high 
degree of scholastic ability tend to 
make high interest scores for vo- 
cations in which’ considerable 
ability of this type is necessary for 
success? 


3For a general discussion of what is 
measured by tests of intelligence and 
achievement, see T. L. Kelley, Interpreta- 
tion of Educational Measurements (World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1927), 
chapters iv and viii. 
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2. Do the students with less 
ability tend to make higher interest 
scores for those vocations in which 
less ability is required for success? 

One would feel fairly safe in pre- 
dicting that the more able students 
(especially those who have had the 
benefit of suitable guidance) will 


_tend to be interested in entering the 


more exacting vocations. That they 
will have interests similar to men 
who have been successful in these 
same vocations, however, is not so 
obvious. 


PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


The first step in seeking a solu- 
tion to the problem was to correlate 
(by the Pearson product-moment 
method) the scores made on the 
Iowa examination with each of the 
twenty-three distributions of scores 
made on the Interest Blank. The 
resulting coefficients, arranged in 
order of size, are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS OF STRONG INTEREST 
SCORES WITH IOWA SCORES 


Correlation 

Vocation with P.E. 

lowa of r. 

PND htc ceteeddeunnas 43 05 
Sie hee eee een wets 37 05 
BEROMCMMRICIMM 6nccccccccccce 36 .05 
Ce 4-46kseuiudaeaunenawaes 04 .05 
Doctor (physician) ....cccees 27 05 
MOTE CRMIGEE) 2c ciccccscccca 27 .05 
PE attecccewesnunases 22 . 06 
RD Gat sannkesadowneswes oma . 06 
EE ete eee eee eas 21 . 06 
RE ee ee 20 . 06 
PD i. wntantiseeiwasaas 14 . 06 
school Teacher .......ccccecce 07 06 
Certified Public Accountant... .05 . 06 
School Superintendent ....... .03 . 06 
ED i a'neck eee edewee ee .02 . 06 
DE 6.44 6cebceeeneeuwaans — .02 .06 
Personnel Manager .......... —.10 . 06 
Belles. BOCOUIRED 6c cccccacs —.19 . 06 
Real Estate Salesman......... — .24 05 
ee —.27 .05 
Purchasing Agemt ....cccccces —.33 05 
Life Insurance Salesman..... — .34 .05 
Vacuum Cleaner Salesman.... —.40 .05 
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If each coefficient in the table is 
compared with every other, the dif- 
ferences between them will range 
from .003 to .83 and the probable 
errors of these differences will be 
from .07 to .085. Approximately 
one hundred of the 253 differences 
will be more than four times as 
great as their probable errors, thus 
satisfying a commonly accepted cri- 
terion of reliability or statistical 
significance.* 

From the foregoing it is plain 
that the exact order of arrangement 
shown in Table I must be regarded 
as partly due to the operation of 
chance factors. When we consider, 
however, that the coefficients are 
distributed over a range (.43 to 
—.40) that is practically fourteen 
times as great as the probable error 
of any one coefficient, it would 
seem that the general order of ar- 
rangement may be regarded as hav- 
ing real significance. 

It will be noted that the first five 
vocations listed in Table I are of a 
scientific nature. It is difficult to 
conceive of a person achieving suc- 
cess in any of them without first 
obtaining considerable education. 
The last two vocations appearing 
in the table are salesmanship occu- 
pations, in which, according to pop- 
ular opinion at least, success de- 
pends very little on education or 
knowledge and very largely on cer- 
tain personality factors. These 
facts suggest the possibility that 
those students who have acquired 
the most knowledge and _ have 
shown the most ability along edu- 
cational lines may tend to have the 
interests of successful men in those 


4Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psy- 
chology and Education (Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York, 1926), p. 136. 


5 Ibid., pp. 191-92. 
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vocations in which that knowledge 
and ability would be most usefyl. 

In order to test this hypothesis, 
the writer submitted a list of the 
twenty-three vocations in question 
to ten graduate students in Educa- 
tion with the request to “assign to 
each of these vocations a rank 
(from 1 to 23) according to the 
relative amount of scholastic know]- 
edge you think is necessary for 
success in that vocation.” The ten 
ranks assigned to each vocation 
were averaged, and the vocation 
with the highest (smallest) average 
rank was given a composite rank of 
1, that with the second highest 
mean rank was given a composite 
rank of 2, etc. Table II presents a 
comparison between these com- 
posite ranks and the ranks shown 
in Table I, which were based on 
correlations with scores on the Iowa 
examination. 

The correlation between the two 
series of ranks shown in Table II 
(computed by the rank-difference 
method) is .80. This can be re- 
garded as equivalent to a product- 
moment correlation of .81 + .05. 

The writer is of the opinion that, 
if the ten persons ranking the 
twenty-three vocations had under- 
stood more clearly the exact nature 
of their task and had spent more 
time in performing it, the resulting 
rankings would have been consid- 
erably more reliable and probably 
more valid. The rankings might 
also have been improved in these 
respects by the use of a larger 
and more heterogeneous group of 
judges. No measure of the relia- 
bility of either series of ranks was 
obtained, but it is certain that both 
were somewhat unreliable. It seems 
reasonable to assume that, if per- 
fectly reliable measures had been 
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Relation between Achievement and Interest 


used, the correlation of .81 cited 
above would have been materially 


increased. 
TABLE II 


CoMPOSITE RANKS ASSIGNED TO TWEN- 
Ty-THREE VOCATIONS, ON BASIS OF REL- 
ATIVE AMOUNTS OF SCHOLASTIC KNOWL- 
EDGE NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS, COMPARED 
WITH RANKS OF SAME VOCATIONS 


IN TABLE I 
Composite Rank in 
Vocation Rank Table I 
Doctor (physician) ....... 1 5 
* Physicist .....-.eseeeeeees 2 2 
Mathematician ..........-. 3 3 
Engineer .....-.-+-+-+++seee- 4 10 
PEEP eee ee ee ree 5 4 
LAWYEr .ccccccccrcccccece 6 9 
Psychologist ............-. 7 1 
School Superintendent .... 8 14 
eee 9 8 
ED vin v0seneeessene’s 10 16 
Certified Public Accountant 11 13 
ia Te 6644608en0 12 12 
a a era 13 7 
Personnel Manager ....... 14 17 
Artist (painter) .......... 15 6 
Purchasing Agent ......... 16 21 
66 645946464 44eN 47.5 11 
Y.M.C.A. Secretary ........ 17.8 18 
OCC CC CC TTT CeCe 19 15 
Life Insurance Salesman... 20 22 
Real Estate Salesman...... 21 19 
Eo ocean ene 22 20 
Vacuum Cleaner Salesman. 23 23 


Whether or not this is true is not 
important to the present study, 
however. A correlation of .81 + 
.05 may be interpreted as quite 
positive indication of a tendency 
for interest scores in those voca- 
tions which require the most edu- 
cational knowledge cr ability to 
correlate more highly with scores 
on the Iowa examination than do 
interest scores in vocations which 
are less exacling in this respect. In 
other words, there is a clearly de- 
fined tendency for the more able 
students to make high interest 
scores for those vocations in which 
their ability would most likely be 
of use to them. Less capable stu- 
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dents, on the other hand, tend to 
make higher interest scores for 
those vocations in which success 
appears largely dependent on fac- 
tors other than educational or 
scholastic ability. 

These findings cannot be inter- 
preted as meaning that any indi- 
vidual’s scholastic ability can be 
‘predicted from his scores on the 
Interest Blank, or vice versa. It 
must be borne in mind that for no 
vocation was the correlation be- 
tween Interest Blank scores and 
Iowa scores more than .43, and 
correlations of this magnitude are 
of very little worth for purposes of 
individual prediction.® 

The results of the present study 
can hardly be regarded, then, as 
having any immediate practical ap- 
plication to problems of guidance. 
They do, however, shed a little 
light on one aspect of an important 
psychological problem. The find- 
ings reported above seem to indi- 
cate that interests and abilities (at 
least those dealt with here) bear 
significant and apparently rather 
complex relations to one another. 
As has already been pointed out, 
our present state of knowledge in 
this field is such that any conclu- 
sion regarding the exact nature or 
meaning of these relationships 
would have to be very much in the 
nature of a guess. 





There are opportunities within 
the professional field of landscape 
architecture which have not been 
touched as yet.—ARTHUR HADDEN 
ALEXANDER, Landscape Architect, 
July 1933. 


6 Clark L. Hull, Aptitude Testing (World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1928), pp. 
273-76. 

















Junior College Serves Community Needs 


ROY W. GODDARD* 


The two main objectives of the 
junior college movement may be 
stated briefly as follows: (1) to pro- 
vide a two-year period of academic 
training which will enable a gradu- 
ate to enter the senior college, and 
(2) to provide two-year courses of 
training for the semiprofessions. 

The attention of junior colleges 
since their inception has been de- 
voted largely to the first objective. 
It is only here and there that much 
attention has been given to the sec- 
ond. Correspondence and conver- 
sations with some of the adminis- 
trative heads of the junior colleges 
offering these courses do not dis- 
play as much enthusiasm for such 
terminal courses as might be ex- 
pected. It seems that in many of 
these cases no careful analysis of 
the problem was made. 

In formulating plans for two- 
year terminal courses, this objec- 
tive may be divided into two sub- 
heads: first, to prepare the graduate 
for some line of economic activity 
which may be found generally 
throughout the country; and, sec- 
ondly, to prepare the graduate for 
some special economic activity 
which is peculiar to the community 
in which the junior college is lo- 
cated. At the risk of reporting a 
local experiment and of dealing 
with personal experiences, I shall 
describe briefly the medical secre- 
tarial course in the Rochester Ju- 


* Dean, Rochester Junior College, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota. 


nior College, an experiment ip 
formulating a course for community 
needs. 

The location of the Mayo Clinic 
and four hospitals employing hun- 
dreds of specialized workers in a 
city of 20,000 population provided 
an excellent opportunity for our ex- 
periment. It was a combination of 
circumstances that brought about 
the organization of the medical sec- 
retarial course in 1927, which has 
continued uninterrupted since then. 
We did not realize its uniqueness 
until a letter from the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education in 
1928 stated that our course was the 
only clear-cut example which the 
Board could find of serving the 
community with a special course. 

An analysis of the _ estimated 
25,000 occupations will show that 
many of them, perhaps most of 
them, do not require a four-year 
college education for adequate 
preparation; yet more than a high- 
school education is necessary to ob- 
tain the requisite specialized train- 
ing in many of them. Medical 
secretarial work is one of these oc- 
cupations. The equipment of a 
medical secretary is fundamentally 
the same as that of a commercial 
secretary. The greatest difference 
is the difference in vocabulary. The 
medical secretary must be familiar 
with the Greek and Latin roots, 
suffixes, and prefixes used in medi- 
cal practice. This is her greatest 
aid in interpreting her notes intel- 
ligently. Her principal duties, be- 
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sides handling the medical corre- 
spondence, are the preparation of 
manuscripts, bibliography, and sta- 
tistical material, based on the ac- 
cumulated records in the office. It 
necessitates a knowledge of patho- 
logic indexing and filing, and fa- 
miliarity with the medical litera- 
ture. This involves’ the 
technical vocabulary and often 
requires a knowledge of a foreign 
language, especially German. A 
divine curiosity on the part of the 
secretary will hasten her familiarity 
with this special vocabulary and 
make her path _ proportionately 
smooth. 

The Mayo Clinic for some years 
had been employing as secretaries 
graduates from four-year colleges. 
After various interviews and an in- 
vestigation of the duties of these 
secretaries, we were convinced that 
efficient medical secretaries could 
be trained in less than four years. 

Our next problem was to decide 
on the content of the course. Some 
of the details of how we arrived at 
our conclusions will be presented 
here, for it seems that this technique 
should be employed in the organi- 
zation of such technical courses. A 
questionnaire was prepared which 
consisted of two parts: Part One 
contained a list of subjects that are 
ordinarily taught in high school, 
college, and secretarial courses; 
Part Two contained a list of per- 
sonal qualities. (I am indebted to 
Dr. W. W. Charters for many sug- 
gestions that were taken from his 
survey of secretarial duties.) These 
questionnaires. were sent out to 
forty-two. medical secretaries and 
the results of the returns helped us 
greatly: first, we were able to elim- 
inate from the proposed course 
many subjects such as bookkeeping 


same 
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and banking which are ordinarily 
considered essential in a secretarial 
course; and secondly, we immedi- 
ately had some concrete practical 
suggestions as to what the course 
should contain. 

A course of study was then pro- 
posed and advice sought from phy- 
Siclans employing secretaries, and 
from heads of secretarial depart- 
ments in various colleges and 
universities. After some months of 
this procedure, only one minor 
change was made in the original 
draft before it was submitted to the 
Board of Education for approval. 
So accurately did this course, made 
as a result of the questionnaire, 
meet the situation that we have 
since made only one change. Eng- 
lish survey has been dropped and 
biology offered in its place. The 
course as it stands now requires 
rhetoric, biology, German (two 
years, including Medical German), 
and psychology, a total of 34 semes- 
ter-hours, of regular college work; 
shorthand, typewriting, and office 
practice, a total of 26 hours in spe- 
clalized training. We may have 
been extremely fortunate but our 
experience would indicate that by 
this same method many courses of 
study could be revised with profit 
to all concerned. Dr. W. W. Char- 
ters is doing some pioneering work 
in this method of approach in cur- 
riculum building. 

The section of the questionnaire 
dealing with personal qualities re- 
vealed that we had undertaken no 
small task, for the secretary must 
have a long list of first-class per- 
sonal qualities, many inherent in 
the individual and some: that could 
be developed. And we have only 
two years for this development. In 
some cases it might mean the erad- 
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ication of undesirable habits of 
from ten to fifteen years’ standing! 

We accordingly devolved upon 
the idea of selecting our students 
for this course partly on the basis 
of these personal traits and of schol- 
arship. To each applicant is mailed 
a personal rating sheet which must 
be checked by her principal, super- 
intendent, adviser, or employer if 
she has been employed. This rating 
sheet lists nineteen qualities. These 
were selected from a list submitted 
by the employed medical secretaries 
who had been consulted originally. 
Among them are taste in dress, tact, 
loyalty, dependability, patience, 
health, judgment, honesty, and in- 
tellectual curiosity. This is a help 
in selecting prospective students of 
high caliber as to the personal traits 
necessary. 

These check lists, a written ap- 
plication, a photograph, intelligence 
tests, and college aptitude ratings, 
when available, are used as a guide 
in selecting students for the course. 
If possible, personal interviews are 
required. Only those students well 
above the average in_ scholastic 
ability are selected for the freshman 
class. 

During the six years we have 
been offering this course we have 
had about a 35 per cent mortality 
of those selected. The result has 
been that doctors and clinics could 
rely on the survivors in this spe- 
cialized field to meet their require- 
ments. The chief secretary for a 
noted surgeon said, “Your gradu- 
ates have less to unlearn and less to 
learn when they get on the job than 
the four-year graduate.” An East- 
ern hospital and clinic after having 
one of our graduates three months 
wrote, “If you have any more like 
Miss send her to us next 
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time we have a vacancy.” We have 
since then placed another graduate 
in this clinic. 

Until the second year of the de. 
pression our graduates had little 
difficulty in securing positions. 
Often most of the class had posi- 
tions before they were graduated. 
The last two classes have had some 
difficulty as in several cases it was 
several months or a year before the 
graduates obtained anything but 
temporary work. Some have ae- 
cepted non-medical positions, but 
at present only four of all our grad- 
uates may be classed as_ unem- 
ployed, two of whom are incapaci- 
tated by accident or ill health. 

This record has been maintained 
by keeping the number in the grad- 
uating class small, thus controlling 
the supply to meet the demand. Our 
largest graduating class numbered 
twelve. Nearly every year there are 
one or two failures, even in the 
fourth semester. We assume that 
by thus maintaining a high stand- 
ard for graduation, the long period 
of “breaking in” in the physician’s 
ofiice will be eliminated, and the 
employer will have confidence in 
our product. There is a demand for 
such secretaries. 

Some business and _ professional 
men whose work does not require 
highly skilled stenographers have 
found that the needs of their office 
may be met by those who do not 
come up to our special require- 
ments. The result is that those who 
are failures in our highly selected 
group do satisfactory work in other 
fields. These so-called “failures” 
have all obtained positions and in 
all instances, as far as we know, 
they are still employed. 

For rhetoric, German, and _ the 
other required academic subjects, 
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the medical secretarial students 
meet with the regular college 
classes. For the shorthand, typing, 
and office practice a special in- 
structor is provided. Aside from 
the technical training she provides 
the esprit de corps for the potential 


secretaries. 


We considered ourselves exceed- 


ingly fortunate in securing Miss 
Minna Voelker as the instructor. 
Miss Voelker is a graduate from a 
liberal arts college and a secretarial 
school. She also has had consider- 
able experience in clinics as labora- 
tory technician, secretary, and 
medical editor. She _ thoroughly 
understands the problems of the 
special field for which her students 
are being prepared and with unique 
skill fits them for it. 





Unless a university is interested 
in educational experiment it should 
abandon its freshman and sopho- 
more years. The work of these 
years should be conducted by nu- 
merous local institutions. They 
must be numerous, because. they 
will be instruments of popular edu- 
cation, which the university is not. 
They must be local, because most 
of their students will not be able to 
meet the cost of living away from 
home. 

What will happen in any such 
division of labor to the colleges of 
liberal arts? Many of them will 
abandon their junior and senior 
years, but many others will find a 
place which cannot be filled by any 
other organization. They can de- 
velop a three-year curriculum be- 
ginning with the junior year and 
leading to the Master’s degree, a 
curriculum of non-professional spe- 
cialization in arts, literature, and 
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science. I am clear that such a 
course of study can be given far 
better by a strong college of liberal 
arts than by a university, the at- 
mosphere of which should be 
scholarly and professional from the 
junior year on.—PRESIDENT HUTCH- 
INS, University of Chicago, in an 
address before the National Edu- 
cation Association, at Chicago. 





The independent four-year col- 
lege certainly faces the prospect of 
formal change. Fifty years ago it 
stood unrivaled in the field of 
higher education, and seemed, as a 
form, to be well-nigh eternal. Today 
the four-year college is overshad- 
owed by the university, and in its 
reduced prestige is challenged by 
the swiftly growing junior college. 
It no longer derives its form from 
a single unifying educational ideal. 
It no longer corresponds, in its up- 
per and lower limits, to points of 
development which are of major 
physical or educational significance. 
The problems of adult education 
are beginning to impinge upon those 
of college education. The _ four- 
year college has been in the past 
the chief educational pride of the 
American people. It has rendered, 
and is still rendering, excellent 
service; and the stronger four-year 
colleges may continue for many 
years to render such service. Yet 
the time is close at hand, here and 
elsewhere, for major decisions as to 
the future of the four-year college. 
It may be that some new principle 
of unity will justify its continu- 
ance; it may be that it should soon 
give away to some other educa- 
tional form or forms.—PRESIDENT 
E. H. WILKINS, at the centennial of 
Oberlin College. 
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A Student’s Criticism—Is It Justified? 


r. M. 


In the December 1933 number of 
the California Monthly two students 
present their views for and against 
attending a junior college prior to 
transferring to the state university. 
The student who argues against 
such attendance makes two state- 
ments which touch the heart of 
problems whose solution vitally af- 
fects the welfare of many junior 
colleges in our country, especially 
the larger ones. These two state- 
ments refer to lack of personal con- 
tacts with the faculty and to lax 
study habits possible in the junior 
college. 

The possibility of close personal 
contact between instructor and 
student with resulting educational 
and vocational guidance has from 
the first been presented as a prime 
reason why students should attend 
the local junior college or should 
even prefer it to the university with 
its very much larger classes and its 
less accessible faculty. On paper, 
or when presented in a public ad- 
dress by the director of the junior 
college, there is no question that 
the argument is an excellent one, 
especially as it appears to carry 
with it its own proof. Our student, 
however, claims that the argument 
iS a specious one and is not founded 
on fact. He states that the teaching 
load of his former instructors was 
so heavy that they had no time for 
any personal contacts with their 
students. The institution which he 


* Lecturer in Education, Extension Di- 
vision, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 
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attended is a public junior college 
where the teaching load is very 
heavy. Personal investigations by 
the writer show that the student has 
not exaggerated the situation. 

The last few years have not been 
productive ones for educational ip- 
stitutions in a financial sense. En- 
rollments have increased and ip- 
comes have lessened. Public schools 
in particular have had to face the 
demand of the taxpayer that taxes 
be lowered. As a result faculties 
have not been enlarged to meet in- 
creased enrollments but teaching 
loads, already unduly heavy in 
many cases, have been made greater 
in order to meet the discrepancy in 
number between students and in- 
structors. The teaching loads in one 
public junior college and in one 
private junior college to the writer’s 
knowledge amount respectively to 
thirty and forty hours per week. 
With such loads it is obvious that 
the individual instructors have little 
or no time for systematic guidance 
—a function which is of pre-emi- 
nent importance in the _ junior 
college. 

Guidance to some instructors is 
what supervision is to some direc- 
tors: they attend to it when they 
have the time and the inclination. 
If these two factors are absent 
guidance goes by the board. Also, 
guidance cannot be profitably sand- 
wiched in between periods nor de- 
ferred until the close of the school 
day. Again, some instructors are 
fitted by nature for guidance and 
others have not the slightest interest 
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in it. Finally, it is obvious that bud- 
gets in public junior colleges may 
not be raised to their pre-depression 
level coincidentally with the return 
of good times, for the taxpayer may 
need an opportunity to replenish 
his reserves, which are now sadly 
depleted. Is there a way out of these 
difficulties or must teaching be re- 
garded as the only duty of the in- 
structor and guidance either be rel- 
egated to second place or be entire- 
ly abandoned? If the latter alterna- 
tive must be chosen, junior colleges 
might as well close their doors, for 
guidance and personal contacts not 
only are an essential characteristic 
of the junior college but also they 
constitute one of the chief reasons 
for the excellence of the junior col- 
lege as an educational institution. 

If there is not a separately or- 
ganized guidance and _ personnel 
staff, then one possible adminis- 
trative solution of the problem ap- 
pears to the author to be as follows: 
In the selection of new instructors 
care should be taken to appoint only 
those who not only claim to have 
an interest in guidance but also can 
demonstrate the existence of this 
interest and some experience in put- 
ting it into effect. Notwithstanding 
this care there will always be some 
members of the faculty who will do 
this kind of work better than others. 
Having determined the number of 
classroom periods per day to be re- 
quired of each instructor, the ad- 
ministrator tentatively should as- 
sign a group of students with a 
common major interest to the in- 
structor competent to advise along 
the lines of that interest. This di- 
vision need not necessarily be along 
departmental lines, for there is no 
inherent impossibility in the Latin 
instructor’s competence to advise 


students who wish to become avi- 
ators. The number of students in 
the group assigned to an instruc- 
tor will be determined by the num- 
ber of classroom periods which 
that instructor is to devote to guid- 
ance. Instructors who do no guid- 
ance will naturally teach a greater 
number of periods per week than 
do those who do engage in this 
work. The assignment of students 
to guidance groups may be changed 
as circumstances require. 

To sum up: guidance cannot be 
minimized; it is an essential part 
of the day’s work of those instruc- 
tors assigned to it; time must be al- 
lowed for it without encroaching 
upon the instructor’s free periods; 
should adherence to this program 
require the addition of one instruc- 
tor to the staff, and this is not likely, 
the addition can be justified before 
the board and the taxpayers on the 
ground that the extra expense is 
preferable to the closing of the 
doors of the junior college. 

The second claim of our student 
is that the quality of students in 
the California junior college is be- 
low the average at the university 
on account of lower entrance re- 
quirements. The student who is 
only fair thus may receive good 
grades with little effort and may 
fall into lax study habits which 
militate against his success at the 
university. This claim seems to be 
substantiated in part by investiga- 
tions which show that junior col- 
lege transfers commonly drop in 
scholarship to an appreciable extent 
during their first semester at least 
at the university, although changed 
residence conditions and_ several 
other features doubtless are also 
contributing factors. The answer to 
this claim divides itself into two 
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parts, the question of lower en- 
trance requirements, and the ac- 
quisition of lax study habits. 

The entrance requirements of the 
majority of our junior colleges con- 
sist simply of high-school gradu- 
ation. This is defensible because 
the junior college is an integral part 
of our system of general education 
and no bar should be placed in the 
way of students who have complet- 
ed the unit immediately preceding 
it. The incoming economic régime 
will demand education for at least 
two years after high-school gradu- 
ation on account of the need for 
higher qualifications among its par- 
ticipants, and industry is proving 
less and less capable of absorb- 
ing our young people at the close of 
high school. Thus the community 
owes the opportunity for a junior 
college education to all aspirants 
who have succeeded in passing 
through the lower units of the sys- 
tem. One legitimate objection can 
be raised, however, and that is to 
the unjustifiable practice indulged 
in by some school systems of pro- 
moting a student chiefly on account 
of his physical ability to sit in a seat 
in a grade throughout the school 
year. The persistent sitter by sheer 
inertia may in some cases finally 
enter the junior college and may 
lower the average of student per- 
formance. If a reasonable degree 
of selection is not allowed during 
the course of a general education 
it certainly will operate when the 
student is turned out into the com- 
petition of the world at large. 

Do these lower entrance require- 
ments necessarily carry with them 
the concomitant of lax study hab- 
its? By no means. It is a question 
partly of teaching and partly of ad- 
ministration. Upon entering the 
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larger junior college, students may 
be divided into two general groups 
—the occupational, or so-called ter. 
minal, and the lower divisional, or 
university preparatory. Three syr. 
veys conducted by the writer in the 
same four high schools showed a 
numerical decrease in the group 
anticipating university preparatory 
courses from 950 per cent in 1928 
to 12 per cent in 1932. The junior 
college will always have to offer 
lower divisional curricula but in the 
future the occupational curricula 
probably will demand an increas- 
ing amount of attention, and this 
fact will tend to allay the present 
feeling of superiority felt by some 
lower divisional students. » 

As far as is possible lower di- 
visional students should not be in 
the same class sections with occu- 
pational students. This does not im- 
ply a separation of the sheep from 
the goats or the just from the un- 
just but does take cognizance of the 
fact that the aims of instruction in 
the two curricula are so fundamen- 
tally different that justice cannot 
always be done to either group by 
combining both into one section. 
Lower divisional instruction is 
foundational, and occupational in- 
struction is comprehensive, and the 
twain can never meet. This sepa- 
ration does not call for a lower 
standard of scholarship in the occu- 
pational group. Competition in the 
industrial and business world is as 
keen as in the university and prob- 
ably is more ruthless. We therefore 
are doing our occupational students 
no favor by not holding them up 
to high standards of performance 
in the classroom. 

For the sake of brevity we may 
term students who enter the junior 
college with university entrance 
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requirements fulfilled and who in- 
tend to transfer to the university 
“recommended” students and those 
who enter with university entrance 
deficiencies “non - recommended” 
students. Our student claims that 
the presence of non-recommended 
students in the same classes with 
recommended students tends to 
lower the class average of scholar- 
ship and thereby to enable students 
of only fair ability to get really 
good grades with a minimum of 
effort and with the inculcation of 
lax study habits. 

This unfortunate state of affairs 
need not eventuate if proper care 
be taken. In the first place there are 
many reasons apart from the lack 
of college ability why entrance de- 
ficiencies may have been incurred. 
The student may have “waked up” 
too late, or may have had to spend 
an undue amount of time and ef- 
fort in helping to defray his ex- 
penses, or may have gotten into the 
wrong course due to unskilled guid- 
ance in the high school. The pres- 
ence of such students need not low- 
er the class average of scholarship 
at all. Secondly, if the separation 
described in the preceding  para- 
graph is in force, non-recommend- 
ed students may be placed in a sec- 
tion of occupational students and 
may be required to maintain a B 
average so that the entrance de- 
ficiency may be cancelled. Thirdly, 
if recommended and non-recom- 
mended students must be placed in 
the same class section then the re- 
quirement of maintenance of a B 
average for the removal of entrance 
deficiencies will either spur the non- 
recommended student on to good 
performance or else will bring 
about his elimination from the 
class. We are obviously speaking 
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of instructors who know how to 
grade students. Finally, there is no 
real reason why recommended stu- 
dents should necessarily take a 
university preparatory curriculum. 
Occupational opportunities on the 
semi-professional level are so abun- 
dant and the need of competent 
men in them is so great, that 
recommended students should cer- 
tainly be advised to consider their 
claims when deciding upon a life 
career. The presence of recom- 
mended students in occupational 
classes should tend to maintain a 
good standard of scholarship in 
these classes. 

As long as the only immediate 
test of the efficiency of a junior 
college lies in the performance of 
its students in the upper division 
of a university, it is imperative that 
only those students transfer to the 
university who will reflect credit 
upon the junior college. Coddling 
of students, the use of high-school 
methods of teaching, unwise super- 
vision, and a dozen other similar 
characteristics will do more to hin- 
der the progress of the junior col- 
lege than a couple of depressions. 
At the present writing universities 
are entitled to make what require- 
ments they will for entrance to the 
junior year and junior colleges 
must comply with these require- 
ments, but the occupational cur- 
ricula may be constructed accord- 
ing to the wisdom of the junior col- 
lege and the needs of a particular 
community. It is to be hoped in the 
near future that the performance 
of graduates from the occupation- 
al curricula will serve at least 
equally with that of university jun- 
iors to establish the reputation of a 
junior college in the eyes of its 
clientele. 
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DR. ZOOK’S JUDGMENT 


I am convinced that the time is at 
hand when high schools located in 
centers of population should be ex- 
tended upward for two years of 
junior college work. Such an ex- 
tension, which fortunately has been 
undertaken already in many places 
in different states, allows a larger 
number of young men and young 
women to obtain two additional 
years of education without incur- 
ring the expense of going away 
from home. It enables school au- 
thorities to round out the general 
cultural and civic education of stu- 
dents in a far more satisfactory 
way than is possible at the present 
time, but of no less importance. It 
provides an opportunity for train- 
ing of an advanced type in a num- 
ber of vocations which up to the 
present time is not provided for in 
the public school system. Hence, 
what we know as the junior col- 
lege movement, which seems to be 
growing in a truly remarkable way, 
bids fair to have most significant 
implications in a number of direc- 
tions in American’ education. — 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, GEORGE F. Zook, in School 
and Sociely. 


GROWTH IN GREECE 


The following extracts are from 
a letter from Miss Minnie B. Mills, 
president of the American Junior 
College for Girls, at Hellenico, 
Greece: 

As a school we have much to be 


thankful for. To offset cuts in our 
appropriation from America and the 





depreciation of the dollar is the larg- 
est registration we have had. The 
buildings are full to overflowing. Even 
the furnace room is used by students 
and one of the teachers is obliged to 
have twelve classes a week in her bed. 
room. We cannot grow in numbers 
until we have more buildings. How 
we long to complete McCallum Hall! 
The total enrollment is 217; 60 board. 
ers and 157 day students. There are 
28 in the Junior College, 111 in the 
High School, and 78 in the Prepara- 
tory. One hundred seventy-seven are 
Greek, 32 Armenian, 2 British, 2 He. 
brew, 2 Italian, and 2 Russian. The 
majority come from Greece but we 
have students from Cyprus, Constan- 
tinople, Roumania, Egypt, and Alba- 
nia. The 83 new students this year are 
an especially fine group and an excel- 
lent spirit prevails throughout the 
school. We are still enthusiastic over 
our location and new buildings and 
very grateful for them. 


PHI RHO PI CONVENTION 


The sixth national convention of 
Phi Rho Pi, the national junior col- 
lege forensic society, will be held 
with the Kansas Epsilon chapter at 
Independence Junior College, Kan- 
sas, March 29-31. 


PEOPLE’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Dean Jesse H. Feldman, of the 
new People’s Junior College, con- 
ducted by the Jewish People’s In- 
stitute at Douglas Boulevard and 
St. Louis Avenue, Chicago, writes 
as follows: 


The People’s Junior College is a new 
junior college which has been open 
since the fall of this year; at present, 
we have an enrollment of 400 students 
distributed over the first two years of 
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college work, and are meeting all the 
requirements for standard collegiate 
work in pre-professional schools, as 
well as in literature and art. We are of 
eourse making the necessary arrange- 
ments for inspection and accredit- 
ment by the University of Illinois, and 
later by the North Central Association. 
The existence of the People’s Junior 
College is in part due to the collapse of 
Crane Junior College, the quondam 
municipal free college of the city of 
Chicago. Crane, as you know, is at 
least temporarily out of the picture. 

To fulfill a civic responsibility and 
to meet the urgent request of young 
men and women in the Chicago area 
for collegiate education at a reason- 
able tuition price, the People’s Junior 
College opened its doors this season. 
The tuition rate is $50.00 per semes- 
ter for the normal student load. 


BLUE RIDGE PROGRESS 


At the January meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of Blue Ridge 
College, Maryland, President E. C. 
Bixler reported that the charge for 
room and board had been reduced 
11 per cent. The state appropria- 
tion was reduced very materially. 
This reduction in income was met 
in part by reduction in teachers’ 
salaries and also by granting fewer 
concessions to students through 
partial scholarships. All expenses 
have been met from income from 
rent, endowment interest, etc. The 
indebtedness has not been increased 
during the past five years. Some en- 
dowment interest has been paid, but 
present financial conditions have 
compelled many donors to delay 
payment of interest. 

The Kelly report of the Brethren 
Colleges which was submitted to 
the trustees at their June meeting 
was given full consideration at this 
meeting. It was decided to carry 
out the recommendations as far as 
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possible. The first recommendation 
on electing some who are not mem- 
bers of the Church of the Brethren 
as trustees was favorably acted 
upon. The recommendation that 
has the most interest for the con- 
stituency concerns the securing of 
accreditment for the college. Ap- 
plication has been made to the 
Middle States Association to review 
the work of Blue Ridge College. 
Several other recommendations 
were considered and the trustees 
will fully act upon them as soon as 
conditions warrant. 


ALUMNAE AT COLBY 


The second issue of the Alumnae 
Bulletin of Colby Junior College, 
New Hampshire, is an attractive 
publication of twenty-four pages. 
Miss Harriett Gott is president of 
the Alumnae Association. Colby 
clubs are found at Worcester, Hart- 
ford, South Shore, and New York. 
In the past four years eighty-nine 
students have transferred from 
Colby to thirty-four colleges and 
universities, including not only 
those in New England but also in- 
stitutions as far south as Florida 
and as far west as Missouri and 
Iowa. The larger groups have gone 
to Connecticut State College, Bos- 
ton University, and New Hampshire 
State College. Colby is one of the 
few junior colleges which has a spe- 
cial Publicity Director, Miss Helen 
Starbuck, a graduate of Colby and 
of Rollins College, Florida, who is 
responsible for most of the material 
in the Bulletin. 


PLACE OF SCIENCE 


The American Association for 
Adult Education, 60 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, has un- 
dertaken a study of the place of 
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science in the field of adult educa- 
tion. The study will be in charge of 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Associate 
in Science. It is especially desired 
to get information as to successful 
practices and as to existing needs 
that are not being met. Scientists 
and educators who are interested 
are invited to send their sugges- 
tions and inquiries to the address 
above. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELLOR 


Again Kemper cadets are most 
fortunate in having as a vocational 
counsellor and lecturer, Dr. Ches- 
ter M. Sanford. Without a doubt 
Dr. Sanford is the finest vocational 
guide in the United States. 

His stay at Kemper will cover a 
period of twelve days. He first ap- 
peared before the corps last Sunday 
morning during usual assembly pe- 
riod. The various interesting talks 
by Dr. Sanford will be given every 
morning at eight. A different occu- 
pation or profession will be dis- 
cussed each morning including l- 
brary work, forestry, agriculture, 
shipping, ranching, journalism, 
printing, architecture, and aéeronau- 
tical engineering. During cadet’s 
vacant periods in the morning and 
during quiet hour, private inter- 
views with Dr. Sanford will be 
made possible.—The Kemper News, 
Boonville, Missouri. 


C.cC.c. APPOINTMENT 


John B. Griffing, for several vears 
president of San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College, California, until his 
resignation last June, has been ap- 
pointed Educational Director for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps located in the Ninth Army 
Corps Area, which includes all of 
the Western states. His headquar- 
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ters will be at the Presidio, San 
Francisco. The government is jp- 
augurating an extensive program of 
educational, recreational, and wel- 
fare work for the C.C.C. camps, the 
largest group of which are located 
in the Western district. While at 
San Bernardino, President Griffing 
developed an outstanding program 
of adult education for the commu- 
nity in connection with the junior 
college. In his new position he will 
have added opportunity to develop 
still further this interest and to 
work out new and significant edu- 
cational contributions in another 
virgin field of work. 


GUIDANCE 


The College Club of Philadelphia, 
the local unit of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, 
held its second annual guidance 
conference and demonstration for 
future college students at Phila- 
delphia, January 19 and 20. One 
entire session of the conference was 
devoted to the junior college. Speak- 
ers were Dr. Walter C. Eells, pro- 
fessor of Education at Stanford 
University and editor of the Junior 
College Journal; President Kath- 
erine M. Denworth, of Bradford 
Junior College, Massachusetts; 
President Constance Warren, of 
Sarah Lawrence College, New York; 
and President James M. Wood, of 
Stephens College, Missouri. 


CONFERENCE 


ALUMNI TO HELP 


The alumni association of the 
San Bernardino Valley (California) 
Junior College is planning to raise 
a fund to be used to provide schol- 
arships for graduates of the insti- 
tulion who desire to continue their 
education in universities or four- 
vear colleges. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Be it resolved that we the repre- 
sentatives of the Junior Colleges of the 
Southern States in session in the city 
of Nashville, December 6, 1933, hereby 
record our deep grief and sense of 
personal and professional loss in the 
passing of our friends and_ fellow 
workers, Dr. J. D. Blanton, of Ward- 
Belmont College, and Dr. George P. 
Butler, formerly of the Junior College 
of Augusta. In these men we recog- 
nized true gentlemen, faithful friends, 
and trusted leaders in the field of 
junior college education. They will 
be keenly missed from our ranks. 

Dr. John Diehl Blanton was born in 
Cumberland County, Virginia, May 26, 
1859, and died October 6, 1933. He 
graduated from Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege in 1879. For a number of years 
he was engaged in school work in 
Missouri. In 1892 he came to Nash- 
ville as president of Ward Seminary. 
When this institution was merged 
with Belmont College in 1913 to be- 
come Ward-Belmont School, Dr. Blan- 
ton was vice-president for two years 
and then served as president until his 
death. He was considered the dean of 
junior college educators of the South. 
He was one of the first two presidents 
of junior colleges to apply for and re- 
ceive junior college membership in 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for their insti- 
tutions, thus helping to emphasize to 
the Association the need for official 
recognition of the junior college, and 
paving the way for the present status 
of the junior college in the Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Blanton was a familiar figure at 
the annual meetings of the Southern 
Association, and of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. He per- 
sonally exemplified the virtues to 


which the junior colleges of the South 
aspire for their faculty members and 
students. 

Dr. George P. Butler was born in 
Augusta, Georgia, January 29, 1875, 
and died November 17, 1933. He was 
an honor graduate of the University 
of Georgia, 1894; instructor, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 1895-1898; in- 
structor, The Academy of Richmond 
County, Augusta, Georgia, 1898-1910; 
Principal, The Academy of Richmond 
County, 1910-1926; organized the Ju- 
nior College of Augusta, Georgia, the 
first public accredited junior college 
in Georgia, 1926, and served as its 
president 1926-1930. 

For a long period of years he was a 
valued member of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education of the 
Southern Association. He served as 
Secretary of the Committee on Junior 
Colleges. 

Dr. Butler was a gentleman of un- 
daunted courage, far-sighted vision, 
unbounded enthusiasm, sterling char- 
acter, and a valued friend and coun- 
selor. 

Be it resolved further that we extend 
to Mrs. Blanton and to Mrs. Butler our 
heartfelt sympathy and condolence 
and pray God’s blessings upon them. 

R. G. Cox 

J. L. SKINNER 

JAMES L. Ross 
Committee 


MISSOURI MEETING 


My DEAR Dr. EELLS: 


I wish to acknowledge your recent 
letter concerning the junior college 
meeting here at the University of Mis- 
souri. There is no junior college asso- 
ciation in Missouri. Several years ago 
Professor Tisdel, Dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts and Science, and Pro- 
fessor Frank Stephens, Dean of Under- 
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classmen, inaugurated the Arts and 
Science Week. This is held annually 
at the University of Missouri. Since 
there was no junior college organiza- 
tion at that time and because they 
wished to include the problems of the 
junior college in their discussions it 
has been their custom to devote one 
full day to a discussion of junior col- 
lege problems: Invitations are sent to 
the liberal arts colleges and the junior 
colleges of the state by the deans of 
the liberal arts college. The program 
is planned by them although promi- 
nent junior college officials in the state 
are always consulted. Each year they 
appoint a chairman in charge of the 
junior college part of the program. A 
luncheon is always held on the noon 
of the day of the junior college con- 
ference. 

The first Arts and Science Week at 
the University of Missouri was held in 
December 1929 and one has been held 
each succeeding year. This’ year 
Colonel A. M. Hitch, of Kemper Mili- 
tary School, was appointed chairman 
of the junior college conference in 
honor of his also being President of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Colonel Hitch also took a 
very important part on the program 
as well as leading in the discussions. 
His paper was well prepared and 
skillfully presented. The paper by 
Dean J. C. Miller was one of the best 
reports ever made at our Association. 
It was a scholarly piece of work and 
very well presented to the group. I 
was called out of the room in the early 
part of the afternoon and so I missed 
the major part of the afternoon’s pro- 
gram. However, Colonel Hitch’s paper 
and the one prepared by Dean Miller 
were so outstanding that I take pleas- 
ure in calling them to your attention. 

Two or three years ago some of the 
junior college administrators were of 
the opinion that a separate junior col- 
lege organization should be formed 
and that they should elect their offi- 
cers, prepare their programs, pay 
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dues, and sever connections with the 
University of Missouri. This was dis- 
cussed in the annual meeting and the 
majority voted to continue as they 
were, without officers, without dues, 
and without official recognition. The 
University officials did not urge the 
group to maintain this relationship 
nor did they urge them to form their 
own organization but since the group 
seemed to be well satisfied with the 
University planning the program and 
acting as sponsor for the organiza- 
tion, the University has continued to 
do this. In reality there is a very 
cordial feeling between the University 
officials and the junior college group. 
Dean Tisdel and Dean Stephens de- 
serve a great deal of credit for the 
tactful way in which they have co- 
operated with the junior college ad- 
ministrators in our state. 


W. W. CARPENTER 
Professor of Education 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Educators in general, and business 
educators in particular, are increas- 
ingly becoming interested in the aboli- 
tion of economic illiteracy. One of 
the neglected fields of education has 
been the adequate training of the con- 
sumer. Because this specific problem 
is of vital interest to business educa- 
tors, it was decided to make this the 
central theme of the Second Confer- 
ence on Business Education to be held 
at the School of Business of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on June 27 and 28. 

The Conference will be concerned 
with two major aspects of the prob- 
lem. The first section, which will in- 
clude the contributions of those who 
have made important studies concern- 
ing the position of the consumer, will 
give the educator a basis for obtaining 
actual information available in the 
field; the second section will be de- 
voted to the type of education which 
the consumer is now receiving in and 
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out of school and to a discussion of 
how some of the more recently de- 
veloped materials in consumer edu- 
cation may actually be woven into the 
curriculum. Although the Conference 
is of major interest to secondary 
school educators, those responsible for 
collegiate instruction in subjects re- 
lated to the field of consumption will 
find much of the material of value in 


their work. 


NEW JERSEY GROWTH 


Mention was made recently in the 
Journal of the organization of the new 
Junior College of Bergen County at 
Hackensack, New Jersey. A _ letter, 
dated December 28, from the presi- 
dent, C. L. Littel, gives additional 
information concerning the striking 
growth of the junior college in the 
state. Extracts from it follow: 


The new Federal Junior College es- 
tablished at Roselle, which is in Union 
County, serves the entire county. The 
enrollment for the first day was 249. The 
faculty is paid by the federal government 
at the rate of $21 a week for full time, 
while the director receives $50 a week from 
the same source. The college is held in 
the Roselle High School building between 
the hours of four and eight-thirty in the 
afternoon. The federal government pays 
a rent of $10 a pupil for the building. All 
the other junior colleges are housed in 
the high schools. In a recent talk with 
Mr. J. B. Dougall, Supervising Principal 
at Summit, New Jersey, I discovered that 
Mr. Johnson, County Superintendent, and 
Mr. Dougall have been much interested in 
the junior college movement for some 
time past and thought this an excellent 
opportunity to sell the idea to the com- 
munity. It is their hope that after fed- 
eral funds are withdrawn the county can 
be induced to secure a site and build a 
building where the junior college can be 
maintained on a tuition basis. 

Since the establishment of this first 
junior college several others have been 
developed in the state, namely, one at 
Morristown with a registration of about 
300; one in Monmouth County with a 
registration of approximately 300; one in 
Newark with a registration of 500; and 
one in Mercer County with the town of 
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Princeton as its base and with a registra- 
tion of about 300. I think the one in 
Mercer County is to open after the holi- 
days; the one in Newark opened about a 
week before the holidays and expects to 
complete the full year by the tenth of 
June. 

Altogether there are now, or will be 
before the end of the year, 1,500 students 
attending junior colleges in the state. 
This is in striking contrast to the total 
enroliment of less than 100 for last year. 


DIRECTORY CORRECTIONS 


Epitor, The Junior College Journal: 

The January 1934 issue of The 
Junior College Journal, Volume IV, 
Number 4, has a few errors which we 
would like to have corrected in the 
minds of the readers of the Journal. 

On page 216, column under accredi- 
tation Northeastern Oklahoma Junior 
College is listed only “U” and it should 
be A, B, D, N, U. Type of organiza- 
tion, 2-year; full-time instructors, 12; 
part-time instructors, 1; freshmen, 
196; sophomores, 104; specials, 4. 

On page 221, in the Phi Theta Kappa 
Directory, Melvin Harlin is the Treas- 
urer from Northeastern Oklahoma 
Junior College, Miami, Oklahoma, and 
Jack Benge is from Cameron State 
Agricultural College, Lawton, Okla- 
homa, and is President of Phi Theta 
Kappa. On the same page, Melvin 
Harlin is listed as President of Chi 
Chapter of Lawton and should be 
President of Mu Chapter of Miami. I 
am sure that Cameron State Agricultu- 
ral College would appreciate these 
changes. 

We enjoy reading the Journal and 
are interested in the advancement of 
the junior college movement over the 
United States. We are indeed happy 
of the opportunity to entertain the 
National Phi Theta Kappa Convention 
in Miami this year. Preparations are 
well under way for a great time. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. HoLcoms, President 
NORTHEAST OKLAHOMA 
STATE J UNIOR COLLEGE 
MIAMI, OKLAHOMA 
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ANOTHER CORRECTION 


Through an error in transcribing 
reports, the 1934 Directory carries the 
name of Geo. B. Merrill as President 
of Cogswell Polytechnical College, 
California, instead of Geo. B. Miller. 
President Miller has been head of this 
institution for more than thirty years. 


D. S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 


LONG TENURE—ANY OTHERS? 
Epitror, The Junior College Journal: 


In The Junior College Journal for 
January 1934, Bay City Junior College 
asks if any other junior college is able 
to show a faculty with longer continu- 
ous service. 

The State Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal Junior College, Magnolia, Arkansas, 
has a faculty and administration staff 
of thirty with an average of seven and 
one-half years continuous _ service, 
eighteen of whom have been in con- 
tinuous service since the institution 
gained recognition by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools in 1925. Fourteen 
have more than ten years continuous 
service in the institution including 
time before the institution became a 
recognized junior college. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. E. GRAHAM, Dean 
STATE AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
MAGNOLIA, ARKANSAS 


DEAR Dr. EELLS: 


In The Junior College Journal for 
January is a query whether there are 
any junior colleges which have a 
larger number of years’ faculty serv- 
ice than Bay City Junior College. 

We would like to enter Santa Ana 
Junior College for the honor, if it is 
such. Including this year’s service, 
we have an average service of eight 
and one-fourth years. Twelve of our 
faculty have served ten years or more, 
ten have served fifteen years or more, 
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and three of the faculty are in their 
nineteenth year of service. 

. The three who have served since the 
founding of the institution are D. K. 
Hammond, President; Ernest Crozier 
Phillips, instructor in dramatics; and 
Miss Mary Swass, instructor in Span. 
ish. 

Very truly yours, 
McKEE Fisk, Dean 


SANTA ANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


APPRECIATION! 


The following letter was not in- 
tended for publication, but with the 
permission of the writer, a junior col- 
lege president, it is published without 
his name or other identification, as a 
possible suggestion to others: 


Business Manager 

“The Junior College Journal’ 
Stanford University, California 
DEAR SIR: 

Enclosed is my check for $15.00 in 
payment of five subscriptions to The 
Junior College Journal for the current 
year. Under the excellent plan that 
has been worked out for increasing 
subscriptions to the Journal, this col- 
lege would logically supply five sub- 
scriptions. Inasmuch as we have all 
been compelled to take very severe 
salary cuts I am not asking my fac- 
ulty members to subscribe this year, 
but I am taking care of the matter per- 
sonally. I am doing this chiefly be- 
cause of my personal appreciation of 
the excellent work that Dr. Eells has 
done in organizing and developing 
this very important project. The Jun- 
ior College Journal deserves the fullest 
support of every junior college admin- 
istrator in the United States and every 
college, school, or department of edu- 
cation. 

Please distribute the five subscrip- 
tions as follows: two copies of each 
issue to be sent to my address; one 
copy to our College Library; the other 
two copies may be sent as sample 
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copies to any individuals or institu- 
tions Which are not at present sub- 
scribers for the Journal, in order that 
they may have an opportunity to see 
these. It may be sent as single copies 
at various times or as subscriptions 
for the year. I hope that this may re- 
sult in adding a few subscriptions in 
the coming year. 

If at any time I can be of service 
further in connection with The Junior 
College Journal, I shall be glad to have 
the opportunity. 


GIFT FOR PINE MANOR 


Pine Manor alumnae have this fall 
presented to the college a delightful 
and much appreciated gift—a gift in 
which many members of the Associa- 
tion may be said to have had a tiny 
personal share. 

For a number of years it has been 
customary for the graduating class to 
vote that the balance remaining in the 
class treasury should be used on a gift 
of books to the library. Because of 
conservatism in estimating the amount 
available, or because of trade dis- 
counts made possible through the li- 
brarian’s purchase of the books, there 
has invariably remained a balance of 
the sum voted to this use, and these 
small amounts have industriously de- 
voted themselves to proving any num- 
ber of old sayings, such as “Great 
oaks from little acorns grow.” 

Meanwhile Pine Manor has never 
had a bookplate. Our library books 
have been marked by a stamp. Now 
that we are a junior college and hope 
especially to build a really fine and 
valuable collection of books, a more 
dignified means of marking seemed 
appropriate—a plate indicating col- 
lege ownership and with a space in 
which the name of the donor, class or 
individual, or the date of purchase 
might be inscribed. 

College bookplates customarily bear 
the college seal, and Pine Manor Jun- 
ior College has never had an official 
seal. Obviously, our first consideration 
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had to be the designing of a perma- 
nent seal for Pine Manor Junior Col- 
lege, and to this end an expert in such 
matters was consulted. A number of 
designs were submitted, and one, a 
shield bearing a delicate spray of pine 
needles and cones crossed by our 
charming French motto, “Aymez Loy- 
aute,”’ was enthusiastically chosen. In 
the future this seal will have its place 
not only on our bookplate but on all 
official documents, notably the di- 
ploma. 

MARIE WARREN Porter, President 
PinE Manor JuNIoR COLLEGE 
WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


WHY NOT ANTHROPOLOGY? 


“If,” said one of the Sacramento 
Junior College instructors one day in 
the spring of 1927, “‘we offer paleon- 
tology and historical geology because 
we believe they give students in biol- 
ogy and geology a clearer perspective 
of the evolution of the earth and life 
upon it, why don’t we offer anthro- 
pology? All the social studies deal 
largely with so-called civilized man in 
the historical period. Why not see 
him in perspective too?” 

The next fall we offered our first 
course in “Introductory Anthropolo- 
gy.” Two years later we added “The 
Indians of California,” which is now 
being expanded to include “‘The Amer- 
ican Indian” the first semester and 
“The California Indian” the second 
semester. 

In the fall of 1933 we organized a 
laboratory field course. We secured 
exclusive permission from the owners 
to excavate three dwelling sites: one 
in the Sierra Nevada foothills, one in 
the Delta area, and one in the Coast 
Range foothills. Ten students regis- 
tered for the course under the direc- 
tion of a trained field worker. These 
sites will provide excavation experi- 
ence for our students for several years. 
Details of procedure cannot be given 
at this time. Suffice it to say that the 
work is being done as carefully as that 
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in The Valley of the Kings in Egypt, at 
Persepolas in Persia, at Mesa Verde in 
Colorado, or Gypsum Cave in Nevada. 

Although we have the beginnings of 
an excellent anthropological museum, 
our purpose is not to secure museum 
specimens, to engage in research, nor 
to advertise the college. We shall keep 
type collections for teaching  pur- 
poses, we shall arrange them so they 
will have cultural value to outsiders, 
and we shall distribute the remainder 
of the materials to schools and mu- 
seums where they can render educa- 
tional and scientific service. The pur- 
pose is rather: (a) to train students 
in the technique of scientific excava- 
tion; (b) to supplement theory with 
practice; (c) to overcome the lust for 
private relic collecting, or “pot hunt- 
ing,’ that forever destroys scientific 
evidence and that wholly unfits one 
for scientific work; and (d) to give 
the student all the values of any work 
done out of doors. 


J. B. LILLARD, President 


SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


JUNIOR COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY 


Is there a special opportunity for 
junior colleges in training students for 
positions of leadership and responsi- 
bility in the political field? Perhaps 
this is a legitimate objective for the 
curricula in social intelligence which 
are now being considered in many 
junior colleges. An editorial in the 
October number of the Western Per- 
sonnel Service News Bulletin says: 


The world waits for leadership—for 
statesmanship of a new order—not only 
in positions national in scope but in 
those of state, county, and municipality. 
The “business of politics” is becoming a 
profession deserving of our best talent. 
Will Durant makes some thought-provok- 
ing suggestions in an article, “Shall We 
Train Our Sons for Public Service?” in 
the American Magazine for September 
1933. He would have a United States 
Civil Service Academy for training men 
and women in the art and science of pub- 
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lic administration as rigorously as West 
Point and Annapolis prepare men for the 
army and navy. He says: “Picture, first, 
a stream of graduates issuing from our 
United States Civil Academy and oyp 
Schools of Government. They fall slowly 
into modest places in modest towns, 
Those who do well are (we are dreaming) 
re-elected, to the same or to higher office, 
Larger towns look for their officials first 
among those graduate administrators who 
have succeeded elsewhere. Gradually a 
new class of trained administrators de- 
velops, to whom politics is not a ‘racket’ 
but a profession. Our political life would 
then be rooted not in third-rate hotels 
and Bowery saloons but in our colleges 
and universities.” 

A recognized authority on the science 
of government, Dr. William B. Munro, 
indicated in a recent talk at California In- 
stitute of Technology that with the form 
of government being modified, trained 
leadership is more necessary than ever 
before. “Many of you students,” he said, 
“might consider preparing yourselves for 
public service. For the nation that tries 
to control industry without availing it- 
self of technical skill will fail. The call 
in this new era will be for men who are 
not only trained as technical specialists, 
but also are trained in the problems of 
distribution of industry’s products and in 
the philosophy of human relations.” 


AFTER HIGH SCHOOL—JUNIOR 
COLLEGE! 


The liberal arts college is one of the 
pillars of American civilization. Its 
contributions to American life are so 
many and so important as to make it 
a cherished and invaluable part of our 
commonwealth. Its place in our plan 
of education is so venerable, so re- 
spected, and so universally accepted 
that any impingement upon its pre- 
rogatives is almost an indignity to 
American thought. 

However, education is forever ad- 
justing itself to changeful human con- 


1 By Robert Trevorrow, President, Cen- 
tenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, 
New Jersey. Reprinted, by permission, 
from the Cosmopolitan Magazine, August 
1933. 
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ditions. Human progress continually 
makes new demands upon our educa- 
tional institutions. These involve in- 
ternal changes in curricula and tech- 
nique. They also go so far as to create 
new institutions and even to revise our 
whole educational system. 

The economic conditions and the 
requirements of our present life are 
doing that thing now. They are rais- 
ing questions as to the wisdom of 
wholesale four-year college education. 
There has been much leisure in our 
colleges, as well as many failures, and 
too few practical results for the time 
and money required. Our comic papers 
carry jokes about “the four-year loaf” 
in collegiate education. To which the 
liberal arts colleges reply that they 
have been charged with the failures of 
many students who never ought to 
have come to college. 

Precisely! When five out of seven 
college freshmen never graduate, it is 
indeed time to consider if all who 
have the money should spend four 
years in college. Investigations of typ- 
ical four-year institutions have re- 
vealed such significant facts as the 
differences in content and method be- 
tween the general first two college 
years and the specialized third and 
fourth years, the disadvantages of the 
numbers of many student groups, the 
rigidity of curricula requirements, the 
prohibitive costs of four years, the 
postponement of entrance upon life 
work, the difficulty of predicting, 
without experimentation, one’s life 
projects, the uneconomic use of time 
(especially in the case of women) in 
many four-year colleges, and similar 
disadvantages. The result of this study 
has been the creation of a two-year 
type of collegiate institution aimed to 
supplement the traditional four-year 
liberal arts college. These junior col- 
leges have been created in such num- 
bers (about 460 of them) in such a 
widespread area and by so many pub- 
lic and private agencies as to consti- 
tute a definite movement in American 
education. 


J20 


The movement is not an indictment 
of the liberal arts college. No one col- 
lege can be all things to all men and 
women. Each must do well the things 
it can do. Yet beyond the field of the 
liberal arts college there is need for 
an institution which may serve effec- 
tively, upon the college level, those of 
our high-school graduates who do not 
have the money or the definiteness of 
aim to commit themselves in advance 
to the full four-year curriculum. These 
intermediate institutions are testing 
fields of personality and ability. They 
completely satisfy some. Others, they 
transfer with advanced credit to high- 
er institutions. Be it one way or the 
other, the element of student failure is 
largely eliminated. 

All new movements have their perils. 
The junior college movement is jeop- 
ardized by the expansion of prepara- 
tory schools to the junior college status 
in name but not in fact, by the desire 
of proprietors to boost a falling in- 
come, by the lack of solid collegiate 
workmanship, by the reincarnation of 
the “finishing” school atmosphere and 
similar temptations. But as in the lib- 
eral arts colleges, so in the junior col- 
leges — advantages or disadvantages 
often depend upon the individual col- 
lege selected. 

The advantages of the junior college 
movement, however, have more than 
compensated for its birth pains. It is 
now sufficiently matured to show that 
an efficient junior college is a worthy 
member of our educational system. It 
offers two years of college life where 
four may be impossible. It gives in- 
timate instruction based on a _ per- 
sonalized curriculum. It affords an 
effective but kindly oversight for in- 
experienced youth. It presents a two- 
year plan, thereby intensifying effort. 
Its graduation after two years often 
avoids the discouragement occasioned 
by the frequent failures to complete 
four years of college work. It is also 
an opportunity to form new friend- 
ships, to broaden experience, to ac- 
quire self-control and to learn obedi- 
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ence to group regulations. Its scholar- 
ship is sound, its discipline sane and 
its inspiration often creates such a 
desire for further study that the un- 
certain student finds himself and his 
life work, without waste of money or 
loss of time. The junior college move- 
ment is distinctly an effort to conserve 
the better things of college life and to 
make them available to those who by 
necessity or choice may not undertake 
the traditional four years of college. 

While not all the present junior col- 
leges will last, the junior college move- 
ment is here to stay. It is an honest 
effort to serve more perfectly the boys 
and girls who can not, who desire not, 
or who ought not to undertake four 
years of college but who, properly 
trained and _ reasonably stimulated, 
may greatly profit by a two-year edu- 
cational experience beyond their local 
high schools. Some of these will not 
go any farther. Others will discover 
within themselves a love of learning 
and will go forward to advanced work. 
Thus will the whole cause of educa- 
tion be served. 


VALUE OF QUESTIONS 

Whether one is intellectually bright or 
exceedingly dumb when he asks questions 
is the problem discussed most in Govern- 
ment 222. It seems that there is a divided 
opinion on the question. Celeste Cox and 
Geraldine Combs, however, have asked 15 
questions in the last five days. The score 
was kept by several members of the class. 
Olivia Hunter followed these closely with 
a 14 score. The persons making the high- 
est scores seem to be the highest intellec- 
tually, not only in the class but in the 
school. So maybe it is intellect, but you 
know there are exceptions to all rules. 


The item above is an excerpt from 
The Bat, the paper issued bimonthly 
by the students of the Paris (Texas) 
Junior College, and is the result of a 
partial survey made in an effort to de- 
termine the general alertness of the 
average college student. 

An instructor of history and gov- 
ernment for fifteen years, I have found 
it an excellent policy to ask students 
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at the beginning of each class period 
for questions pertaining to any part 
of the course previously discussed in 
the lecture room. The practice not 
only aids the student to obtain ag 
clearer conception of facts and details 
that are likely to be confusing but also 
keeps the instructor aware of the 
problems of assimilation of facts and 
thereby facilitates better methods of 
presentation of those facts thereafter, 

Tabulation of questions asked by 
the student over a period of five years 
has brought me to the conclusion that 
it is only those who have the best 
understanding of a course who have 
the ability to ask intelligent questions, 
Over 50 per cent of questions asked of 
the instructor are by students ranking 
A in their studies; 30 per cent by 
those ranking B; while students who 
are found failing at the end of the 
year rarely if ever venture a contribu- 
tion to the discussion. To be sure, the 
rank itself is not determined by a stu- 
dent’s participation in the classroom 
inquisition, and certainly the instruc- 
tor in grading students is not influ- 
enced by the fact that some students 
ask questions pertinent to the course 
whereas others maintain a complete 
silence; but it is my premise that the 
interest and grasp of a subject may be 
gauged by the extent to which a stu- 
dent has the ability to express 
thoughts produced by the course. The 
deeper and more penetrating the ques- 
tion asked, the better the grasp of the 
subject. Still further, it is my convic- 
tion that the ability to frame a ques- 
tion concerning a matter under dis- 
cussion, a question which carries the 
discussion beyond a textbook, stimu- 
lates independent thinking and en- 
courages a wider mental growth than 
that which is gained by the _ usual 
routine of parrot-like conning of in- 
structor-given facts. Not only does the 
student test his own wits and exercise 
his mastery of the particular course 
studied when he intelligently seeks 
enlightenment on crucial details of his 
assignments, but he is at the same time 
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achieving the broader aim of school- 
room education, namely, that of the 
development of his own powers of 
mental concentration and_ discern- 
ment. 

CHARLES H. KELTON 
Paris JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Paris, TEXAS 


ONE-ACT PLAY TOURNAMENT! 


The Pasadena Community Playhouse 
has undoubtedly done more to stimu- 
late amateur dramatics on the West 
Coast than any other organization. Its 
splendid influence is reaching into the 
schools through the One-Act Play 
Tournament which it sponsors every 
spring. No other activity during the 
year inspires students and stirs ambi- 
tion as does the prospect of entering 
this tournament. 

The goal is indeed a desirable one, 
for not only does great honor fall to 
the winning school, but the Playhouse 
grants a scholarship to the finest actor 
and actress appearing on the bill of 
plays. The scholarship covers tuition 
—an equivalent of one thousand dol- 
lars—for the two-year course offered 
at the School of the Theatre at the 
Playhouse. 

The tournament is divided into two 
sections, one for high schools and one 
for junior colleges. The territory in- 
cludes the seven southern counties of 
California. Each county holds a con- 
test during the winter for both high 
schools and junior colleges and the 
winners enter their respective contests 
at the Playhouse. Seven adjudicators 
of wide range of experience and abil- 
ity witness the plays and render deci- 
sion as to winners. The judging basis 
is as follows: Characterization and In- 
terpretation, 25 per cent; Tempo, 20 
per cent; Direction, 15 per cent; Voice 
and Diction, 20 per cent; Make-up and 
Costume, 10 per cent; Suitability, 10 
per cent. 


1Condensed from report by Esther C. 
Litchfield in September 1933 issue of The 
Playbill, national publication of Delta 
Psi Omega. 
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The plays presented in the Junior 
College Tournament this year were 
particularly well chosen and produced. 
Appearing on the bill were “A Mes- 
sage from Khufu,” Ventura; “Neigh- 
bors,” Compton; “‘The Valiant,” River- 
side; “The Game of Chess,” Fullerton; 
“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals,” 
Pasadena; “Allison’s Lad,” San Diego 
Army and Navy Academy. The win- 
ning play was “The Game of Chess,” 
Fullerton Junior College, and _ the 
scholarship winners were Melbourne 
Ford from Fullerton Junior College 
and Vivian Andre from Pasadena Jun- 
ior College. 

The results of the contest are far- 
reaching and already it has encour- 
aged more careful selection of plays 
for production, and more sincere act- 
ing. Students interested in this tour- 
nament are not satisfied with mediocre 
plays; their powers of discrimination 
are becoming keener; their ability for 
criticism is developed; their sense of 
character analysis is deepening. 





“Those who are closely ac- 
quainted with trends in enroll- 
ments in higher institutions believe 
that a considerable part of the de- 
creased enrollments is being offset 
by a rapid growth in local junior 
colleges.”” This is quoted from a 
statement prepared for the Citizens 
Conference on the Crisis in Educa- 
tion, by the Research Division of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, January 5, 1933. 





The biggest job of education will 
be to prevent men from trying to 
do something they have no aptitude 
for—to select them for their work 
according to their particular gen- 
ius. The days of individualism are 
over, the group is now the import- 
ant thing. Young men must learn 
teamwork if they care to get any 
place in the world.—Dr. ROBERT A. 
MILLIKAN. 
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EDWARD SAFFORD JONES. Compre- 
hensive Examinations in Ameri- 
can Colleges. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1933. 416 pages. 


This book presents the results 
of a study initiated in 1929 as 
part of “The Intellectual Life Proj- 
ect” by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges and later financed by 
the General Education Board. It is 
the first extensive study of the com- 
prehensive examination to be pub- 
lished. 

Material for the study was gath- 
ered in several ways. Of most im- 
portance seems to have been the 
series of personal interviews with 
three hundred professors in more 
than fifty colleges, all of whom had 
experimented with examinations 
and tutored students for them. 
Opinions and attitudes were also 
secured from American Rhodes 
scholars, superior alumni, and su- 
perior students. In addition, scales 
and forms to be filled out were sent 
administrators, professors, Rhodes 
scholars, alumni, and students. 

The book is divided into two 
parts. Part I contains seven chap- 
ters dealing with the philosophy of 
education underlying the examina- 
tion, the types and levels of compre- 
hensive examination, the systems of 
education in which they are used, 
the problems of administration, the 
preparation of the student for the 
examination, improving the exami- 
nation, and a summary and con- 
clusions. Part II presents a series 
of quantitative studies made by the 
author and his assistants, on which 
the conclusions expressed in Part I 
are based. 





The author finds that most teach- 
ers, alumni, and students who have 
worked under such a system favor 
it strongly. They mention especially 
its value in directing the student’s 
attention to subject-matter and re- 
lationships rather than to credit 
hours. The examinations were 
found to be most successful in in- 
stitutions where they were com- 
bined with preparation by a system 
of tutoring or by small seminars, 

Where comprehensive examina- 
tions are given only to honor stu- 
dents, the honors system does not 
seem to attract the superior stu- 
dents in as large proportions as in 
colleges where they are given to all 
candidates for degrees. 

The trend seems to be away from 
the recently developed type of ob- 
jective examinations testing princi- 
pally minute details of information 
memorized in class or in final cram- 
ming, toward long examinations 
with a few questions testing the 
student’s perspective and organiz- 
ing ability. 

This book should prove of great 
value to those in charge of the 
educational administration of jun- 
ior colleges. Executives who have 
not time to read the entire book 
will find Part I especially stimulat- 
ing and practical. A study of the 
experiments of other colleges and 
the views of men who have had ex- 
perience with comprehensive ex- 
aminations and _ honors’ courses 
Should make possible the improve- 
ment of present methods without 
wasteful mistakes. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE J. C. MILLER 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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Bibliography on Junior Colleges* 




















2529. 


2530. 


2531. 


2532. 


Loomis, ARTHUR K., “The New Cur- 
riculum of the University High 
School of the University of Chica- 
go,” School Review (September 
1933), XLI, 508-18. 

Modifications resulting from placing 
the last two years of the high-school 
course under the control of the college 
faculty. 


MIsNER, FerNE, “Music in the Cur- 
riculum of One Hundred Fourteen 
Public Junior Colleges,” Lincoln, 
Nebraska, 1933, 66 pages, 11 tables, 
Bibliography of 18 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Nebraska. Finds that 97 
of the institutions offer some work in 
music. Of these, 64 per cent do so with 
credit. No close relation found be- 
tween size of school and size of city 
in which it is located. Tendency in 
recent years to increase offerings in 
music. Unique departures’ indicate 
some experimentation and curriculum 
revision in progress. 


MorGAN, WALTER E., “Major Changes 
in School Finance Resulting from 
1933 Legislation,” California Schools 
(August 1933), IV, 256-74. 

Includes junior college district budg- 
ets (265), non-resident junior college 
tuition (269), and estimate of junior 
college apportionments, 1933-34 (274). 


OsuNA, PEDRO, AND BLoom, W. S., 
Some Facts Concerning Marysville 
Union High School and Yuba Coun- 
ty Junior College Districts, Marys- 
ville, California (1933), 71 pages, 
mimeographed. 

A special report prepared at request 
of the Board of Trustees, giving ex- 
tensive information regarding the edu- 
cational program, the business admin- 
istration, and school costs. “It is to 
serve as a source of information, and 
no attempt has been made to evaluate 
any of the materials.” 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 


first 


1,600 titles of this numbered se- 


quence. Assistance is requested from au- 
thors of publications which should be 
included. 


2533. 


2534. 


2535. 


2536. 


2537. 


2538. 


2539. 


2540. 


2541. 
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P.E.O. Recorp, “Florence E. Boeh- 
mer, Ph.D.,” P.E.O. Record (August 
1933), XLV, 16-17. 

Sketch of the life and educational 
career of the new president of Cottey 
College, Missouri. 


Patrick, Howarp ALLEN, “The Chal- 
lenge of Chaos,” Phi Rho Pi Per- 
suader (October 1933), VII, 5-6. 


Winning oration at national contest 
at Duluth Junior College, April 1933. 


REEVES, F. W., AND OTHERS, The 
University of Chicago Survey 
(1933), I-XII, 3,150 pages. 

Contains numerous references to jun- 
ior college work at the University, and 
considerable discussion of work of 
transfers from independent junior col- 
leges to the University in Vol. V. 


RicciArDI, NIcHOLAS, “Message of 
Appreciation,” California Schools 
(August 1933), IV, 276. 

From the new president of the San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College. 


RosINnson, RutH G., “Students Mean 
Business in This College,” Texas 
Outlook (September 1933), XVII, 
12, 40, 3 illustrations. 


Description of work done in South- 
western Junior College, Texas. 


SCHLAUCH, GusTAv H., “Junior Col- 
lege Records Are Good,” Nation’s 
Schools (October 1933), XII, 52. 
Summarizes favorable records of 
junior college graduates who have at- 
tended the University of Washington. 


SCHOOL AND Society, “The New Aca- 
demic Year at Columbia University,” 
School and Society (October 7, 
1933), XXXVIII, 470-72. 

Includes report on progress of Seth 
Low Junior College. 


SCHOOL REVIEW, “Disemboweling 
Chicago’s School System,” School 
Review (September 1933), XLI, 
483-91. 


Criticism of action of school board 
in abolishing Crane Junior College and 
other economies, and extracts from 
newspaper comments. 


ScHOoL Review, “An Appraisal of 
the Six-Four-Four Plan,” School 
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2542. 


2543. 


2544. 


2545. 


2546. 
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Review (September 1933), XLI, 492- 
95. 

Review with extensive extracts from 
W. M. Proctor’s “The Six-Four-Four 
Plan of School Organization in Pasa- 
dena, California.’? See No. 2472. 


SPAULDING, F. T., FREDERICK, O. L, 
AND Koos, L. V., “The Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education,” 
United Siates Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 17 (1932), 423 pages. 


Monograph of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education. Part II, by 


O. I. Frederick (pp. 355-67) deals with 
the recent growth and present status 
of the public junior college. Compa- 
rable with Koos’s studies of 1922 and 


1927. Based upon replies received from 
127 local and 30 state public junior 


colleges. 


SUMMITT, WILLIAM Knox, “The Lo- 
cation of Public Junior Colleges in 
Missouri” (1933), 298 pages. 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation at the 
University of Missouri. To be pub- 
lished. Formulates a set of criteria and 
applies them to certain localities in 
the state to determine the feasibility of 
establishing junior colleges in them. 


THOMPSON, CHARLES H., “Some Ad- 
ministrative Requirements Govern- 
ing the Appointment and Promo- 
tion of College Teachers,” School 
and Society (September 9, 1933), 
XXXVIII, 347-52. 

Includes judgments of 158 presidents 
of junior colleges (separately reported) 
on importance of higher degrees, pro- 
ductivity, teaching experience, and 
courses in education, as prerequisites 
for college teachers. Comparisons with 
similar judgments by three other groups 
of college presidents. 


THOMPSON, MERRITT M., An Outline 
of the History of Education (1933), 
157 pages. 


Another volume in the Barnes and 

Noble “College Outline Series.’? Covers 
entire history of education in outline 
form. Includes inadequate treatment 
in summary form of the junior college, 
its development, status, and purposes 
(95-96). Erroneous statement that first 
junior college was’ established’ at 
Fresno, California (p. 152). 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
“Public Education in Oklahoma,” 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 
14 (1923), 92 pages. 


Includes recommendations regarding 


2547. 


2548. 


2549. 


2550. 


2551. CAMPBELL, 


developments of junior colleges in the 
state (pp. 49-50). 


WHITING, MILDRED R., “Status of 
Art Education in One Hundred Pyp- 
lic Junior Colleges,” Lincoln, Ne. 
braska (1933), 215 pages, 19 tables, 
§ figures, Bibliography of 48 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Finds that 79 of 
100 colleges offer work in art. Investi- 
gates attitude of public junior colleges 
toward acceptance of art, standardiza- 
tion of content, centralization of work, 
preparation of instructors, relation be. 
tween amount of work offered and size 
of city, and junior college work in art 
in the field of adult education. 


Woop, JAMes M., “The Stephens 
College Fiscal Policy,” Journal of 
Higher Education (October 1933), 
IV, 353-55. 

*““How is it that Stephens College with 
limited endowment resources is able 
to balance its budget for the nineteenth 
consecutive year when so many ep- 
dowed colleges are encountering diffi- 
culties? The answer to this question 
is found in the basic philosophy that 
underlies the fiscal policy.’’ 


Biaucnu, L. E., “Curriculum Surveys 
in Higher Education,” Journal of 
Higher Education (May 1933), IV, 
255-60. 

Outlines methods. of curriculum con- 
struction in use at Stephens College, 
Missouri. 


BoL_Ton, MABEL Moore, “The Chaffey 
Experiment: The History of a 
Unique Project in Ontario, Califor- 
nia,” Los Angeles, California, 1933, 
163 pages, 3 figures, Bibliography of 
15 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. 
Traces the history of the Chaffey Union 
High School and the Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege from their beginnings in the On- 
tario Colony and the old Chaffey Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Includes a partial 
biography and an appreciation of Dr. 
Merton E. Hill, principal of the Chaf- 
fey schools from 1912 to 1932. Evalu- 
ates the experiment. 


Doak S., “The Junior 
College Administrative Head,” Pea- 
body Journal of Education (Septem- 
ber 1933), XI, 53-58. 


Summary of results of a question- 
naire. Published in condensed form in 
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2552. 


2553. 


2554. 


2555. 


2556. 


the Junior College Journal (February 
1934), IV, 274-75. 


CorTRIGHT, E. Everett, “The Junior 
College: A Response to the Changing 
Needs of Youth,” Cosmopolitan 
Magazine (July 1932). 

“The junior college both recognizes 
and illustrates the forward-looking 
outlook of a social democracy in de- 
manding that the youth of that de- 
mocracy shall be served at all levels 
by an institution responsive to the 
changing needs of that youth.” 


CrREMER, HENRY, “Opening a New 
Junior College in the Depression,” 
School and Society (November 4, 
1933), XXXVIITI, 600. 

Announcement of opening of the Ber- 
gen County Junior College, New Jersey. 


CuMMINS, FRANCIS Norton, “A Com- 
parative Study of the Faculties of 
the Junior Colleges of California 
and of Missouri,” Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 1933, 108 pages, 58 tables, 
Bibliography of 11 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. Cov- 
ers 28 California institutions and 17 in 
Missouri. The aims, faculties, and 
course offerings are much alike in 
some respects but vary to meet local 
needs and ideas. Preparatory function 
is emphasized in Missouri, whereas a 
tendency to develop terminal curricula 
in California is found. 


DeLTa Pst Omeca, The Playbill, 
Fairmont, West Virginia, September 
1933, 83 pages. 

The oflicial annual organ of the Jun- 
ior College Honor Society in Dramatics. 


For further details, see Junior College 
Jcurnal (February 1934), 'V, 245. 


DuncAN, GEORGE WALTER, “The Or- 
ganization and Content of Semi- 
Professional Engineering Curricula 
in Junior Colleges,’ Los Angeles, 
California, 1933, 88 pages, 16 tables, 
Bibliography of 28 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. A 
study based on catalogues of institu- 
tions offering semiprofessional cur- 
ricula, supplemented by professional 
literature. Conclusions: semiprofes- 
sional courses deserve a place in the 
junior college program; there is real 
demand for men with two-year semi- 
professional engineering training; the 
average junior college administrator 


2557. 


2558. 


2559. 


2560. 


2561. 


ddl 


distinguish between  pre-en- 
semiprofessional engi- 


fails to 
gineering and 
neering courses. 


EELLS, WALTER Crossy, and FULLER, 
LAWRENCE J., “Personnel Study of 
Prospective Teachers among Cali- 
fornia Junior College Students,” 
California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education (October 1933), IX, 56— 
62, 4 tables, 1 figure. 

Based on a study of 2,066 prospective 
teachers among 9,061 students in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. Treats mental 
ability, scholastic achievement, time 
of making vocational choice, institution 
intended for further education, and 
economic and social background. 


FOLWELL, WILLIAM Watts, Autobi- 
ography and Letters, University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1933, 
287 pages. 

Includes brief comments on junior 
college and lower-division plans in the 
early history of the University of Min- 
nesota, and letter from President Eliot 
of Harvard on the same subject, writ- 
ten in 1872 (pp. 188, 206, 210). “In 
advocating and endeavoring to put into 
practice a premature junior college sys- 
tem I was supported and spurred on by 
a large number of the most distin- 
guished college heads and professors of 
the seventies.” 


Gites, Mrs. F. P., “Recommended 
Junior College Courses in English,” 
College Digest (June 1933), I, 12- 
15. 

Paper presented before Texas Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. ‘“‘The purpose 
is not the construction of a_ definite 
English curriculum, but rather the rec- 
ommendation of certain English courses 
and methods of teaching which may 
serve as suggestions to the individual 
junior colleges in determining their 
own curricula.” 


HILL, MerTON E., “A Study in Ad- 
missions,” California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education (October 1933), 
IX, 45-56, 9 tables, 4 figures. 

Based upon records of 5,202 junior 
college transfer students going to six 
Phi Beta Kappa colleges of California. 


JupD, CHARLES H., Problems of Edu- 
cation in the United States, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1933, 214 
pages. 

Attention is given to the relations 
between the college and the high school 
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and between the college and the normal 
schools, and to the junior high school 
and the junior college as efforts to over- 
come certain inco-ordinations between 
educational institutions. 


LEIGHTON, ARTHUR WHITING, “The 
Place of the Junior College in Tech- 
nical Education and in Relation to 
Engineering Education,” Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1932, 298 pages, 29 
tables, Bibliography of 161 titles. 

Unpublished thesis for Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree at Harvard University. 
Discusses the objectives and present 
status of engineering education and of 
technical education in the junior col- 
lege and problems of engineering edu- 
cation and of technical education on the 
junior college level. 


McCanp.Less, ETHEL Emma, “Aims 
and Organization of Journalism in 
Junior Colleges,” Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 1933, 79 pages, 3 tables, Bib- 
liography of 73 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. 
Origin, development, aims, methods, 
and organization of journalism courses 
in colleges and junior colleges. The 
typical California junior college course 
in journalism. Recommendations for 
improvements. 


MITCHELL, S. Lyman, “Why Spanish 
in the Junior College?” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education 
(October 1933), IX, 23-26. 

Mentions economy, vocational merit, 
cultural value, and promotion of in- 
ternational good-will. 


. MorGan, WALTER E., “1933 Legisla- 
tion Affecting Secondary Schools,” 
California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education (October 1933), IX, 68— 
72. 


Includes summary of new legislation 
in California relating to junior colleges. 


. Ponp, JEAN SARAH, Bradford: A New 
England Academy, Bradford Acad- 
emy Alumnae Association, Brad- 
ford, Massachusetts, 1930, 368 pages. 
A history of the institution during the 
130 years of its existence, showing its 
evolution into a junior college. 


. Rarney, Homer P., “Modern Trends 
in Education: The Junior College’s 
Place in the School System,” New 
York Herald Tribune (November 5, 
1933), pp. xxii, 15. 


Points out significance of the junior 
college in linking secondary and higher 
education and describes purposes of the 
new Bucknell Junior College. 


Reavis, Wititi1aAM C., Programs of 
Guidance (U.S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1932, No. 17; National 
Survey of Secondary Education, 
Monograph No. 14), Washington, 
D.C., 1933, 144 pages. 

Includes diagrams and discussion of 
guidance programs at Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College (pp. 
104-11), and La_ Salle-Peru-Oglesby 
Township High School and Junior (Co)- 
lege (pp. 127-34). 


Rosison, CLARENCE H., “Transference 
from Junior College to the State 
University,” California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education (October 1933), 
IX, 43-44. 

Discussion of the effect of the reviseq 
admission requirements of the Univer. 
sity of California. 


SCHOOL AND Society, “Resolutions on 
Limitation of the Activities of the 
Chicago Schools,” School and So- 
ciety (November 4, 1933), XXXVIII, 
604-05. 

Passed by the Conferences of Admin- 
istrative Officers of Institutions of 
Higher Education, condemning the sus- 
pension of Crane Junior College. 


SCHOOL AND Society, “The Univer- 
sity of Chicago High School,” School 
and Society (November 4, 1933), 
XXXVIII, 591. 

Announcement of merging of the last 
two years of the high school with the 
junior college. 


ScHOOL REvieEw, “The Recent Situa- 
tion in Chicago,” School Review 
(December 1933), XLI, 733-36. 


Comments on abolition of Crane 
Junior College. 


STENSAAS, WILLIAM MCKINLEY, The 
Organization of Instruction in Eng- 
lish in Certain American Univer- 
sities and Junior Colleges, Los An- 
geles, California, 1933, 358 pages, 56 
tables, 66 figures, Bibliography of 19 
tities. 

Based on 50 universities and 60 junior 
colleges. Extensive’ presentation of 
data in ten separate divisions and in 
totality for various groupings of 
courses. 





